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STATE OF WISCONSIN. 

The emblematical picture on this page is from the pencil of Bil- 
lings, and designed expressly for the Pictorial. In the upper part 
are the State arms, embracing a plough and wheat sheaf, with a 
steamboat ploughing the water in the distance. On the left, at the 
door of a log-cabin, the wife of a settler with a young child in her 
arms and a boy and girl beside her, are gazing at the river, on 
which a party of Indians are seen rowing their canoes. A boy in 
the distance is calling the attention of his father to the same spec- 
tacle. In the foreground are seen a house-dog, a pig, fowls, and 
other indications of an agricultural settlement. Wisconsin, or 
Ouisconsin, was admitted into the Union as a sovereign State July 
9, 1848. The French settled portions of the territory as early as 
1670. From the French it passed into the hands of the British in 
1763, and thus remained till 1794. It was successively connected 
with and separated from the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, but was organized as a distinct territory of the United 
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States in 1836. A portion of it was set off in 1838 to form the 
territory of Iowa, and in 1849 it was still further curtailed to form 
that of Minnesota. It now extends from the Illinois line, in north 
latitude 42° 30', to latitude 45° 20', and reaches from Lake Michi- 
gan on the east, to the Mississippi River on the west, with an area 
of 53,924 square miles. It may be described generally as on an 
elevated, rolling prairie—there being no mountains, properly so 
called, within the State. Many minerals are found in the State, 
including lead, iron, some copper, and marble of various tints and 
varieties. Besides Lakes Superior and Michigan, which wash its 
eastern and northern shores, there are a number of small lakes 
within the limits of the State. The Wisconsin is the principal 
river, about 200 miles long, but there are several other streams of 
magnitude, though few of them present many facilities for naviga- 
tion. On these rivers are numerous picturesque falls which would 
afford endless variety of subjects to landscape painters. The cli- 
mate is free from sudden changes, though the winters are severe 


and long. A portion of the State is well adapted .o agriculture 
The staple products are wheat, Indian corn, oats, potatoes, butter 
and live stock, besides considerable quantities of rye, wool, beans, 
peas, barley, buckwheat, maple sugar, beeswax, honey, cheese and 
hay, with some sweet potatoes, tobacco, fruits, wine, grass-seeds, 
hops, flax and hemp. In 1850 there were 20,177 farms in Wis- 
consin. In the same year there were 1262 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. In January, 1855, there were 322 miles of completed 
railroad in the State, and 707 miles in the course of construction. 
In May, 1855, Milwaukie was connected by completed railroads 
more or less directly with Chicago, Madison, Janesville, Water- 
town and intermediate points. The State enjoys great facilities 
for internal trade with the lakes and Eastern States. Educa- 
tion is well provided for in this State. Out of a total population 
of 305,391, there were 95,293 in attendance on school. 46,080 
acres of public land have been granted for the support of a State 


university. There are also other colleges and academies. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BATTLE OF BRIDGEWATER. 


NowneneE else is nerve so well tested and skill displayed as in 
small bodies of men drawn up in the open field.- Victory, which de- 
pends on united exertion, seems suspended on the prowess of each 
individual. Every man becomes a hero. The events on the Nia- 
gara frontier, from the third of July to the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember, 1813, strongly illustrate our principle. 

The battle of Chippewa naturally led to that of Bridgewater, 
and the siege of Fort Erie, and the sortie of Brown, followed as 
eonsequences of the latter. They were a series of hand to hand 
encounters, in which every soldier emulated the officer, and the 
officer forgot safety in the excitement of the struggle. 

Had the skill which devised them been less, defeat must have 
followed; had the arm which executed relaxed for a moment, 
destruction awaited the victors. These triumphs were purchased 
with an effusion of blood which cannot but remind us that next to 
defeat, victory is most to be dreaded. 

The sun had almost gained the western horizon, and Niagara 
thundered prelusive of the coming onsct, ere the hostile forces 
met. The moon, full-orbed, looked fitfully down; now surveyed 
the carnage, now veiled her face from slaughter. The commo- 
tions of nature were hushed amid the wilder strife of men. The 
eternal voice of Niagara was heard only in the pauses of the battle. 

Wherever the Americans made an impression, the British artil- 
lery, advantageously posted on an eminence, vomited death among 
their ranks. Brown and Scott are severely wounded, and Ripley 
succeeds to the command. A glance at the field pointed out the 
danger and suggested the expedient. The height must be stormed, 
or the sun rise on discomfiture and defeat. 

The answer of Miller to the question, “‘ Can you take that bat- 
tery ?”’ has become as memorable as his services were eminent. 

“T can try, sir,” was the heroic reply. 

The command is given to the columns to move on. They are 
on the hill, the artillerists about firing their pieces bayoneted, and 
the guns turned against the enemy. The British move on to the 
rescue, and the Americans rally to the defence. The enemy re- 
eoil under the scathing fire poured from the height. A second and 

third attempt, and the tide of battle rolls back, leaving the 

mericans in possession of the height and masters of the ficld. 

Wilton Richmond had ascended the eminence, at the head of 
one of the columns, when the storm of battle raged wildest and 
fiercest. Amid the glare of its lightnings, and the deafening crash 
of its thunders, he led his men steadily on, and when he saw them 
falling by his side, mortally wounded, he dared not stay his hand, 
that he might even for a moment bend over them to soothe their 
last moments. 

He had remained till the last of the enemy were dislodged, and 
then with the handful of his brave soldiers who still survived, had 
turned to pursue the flying enemy. He had proceeded only a 
short distance, when he heard his own name pronounced in a faint, 
moaning voice. He stopped, and only a few feet distant, beheld 
Hammett supporting himself on his elbow. 

“Are you much hurt, my poor boy ?” said Wilton, bending over 
him. 

“Not dangerously, I believe. I was wounded in the side, and 
fainted from loss of blood. When I came to myself and attempt- 
ed to rise, I found that my leg was broken. It must have been 
done while I was insensible.” 

“Most probably,” said Wilton, “by one of the cavalry horses. 
I saw several that were riderless pass this way.” 

“Don’t stay any longer with me,” said Hammett; “you are 
needed elsewhere.” 

“The enemy appear to be completely routed,” replied Wilton, 
* and I sha’n’t leave you till I see you in a place of safety.” 

While these few words were passing between Wilton and Ham- 
mett, a man, who had already emerged from some distant place of 
concealment, stole towards them and crouched down behind one 
of the pieces of British artillery. 

“ Dorson, is that you ?” said he, speaking to a man who stood 
at a little distance with his back turned towards him. 

“Yes,” replied the man, turning and stepping up to the place 
where he was crouching behind the cannon. “How came you 
here, Withers ?” 

“Hush! Don’t speak my name. He's close by, and will over- 
hear you.” 

“Who will oyerhear me?” 

“ You know.” 

“Tf you mean him we were speaking ehout before the battle, 
you're mistaken, I’ve done for him. He wont trouble you any 
more.” 

“ You dealt with the wrong man. Phat is he.” 

“Where? Which way?” 

* There—directly in the range of that oak.” 

“Yes, yete-] have him in my eye now, and will cool hig eoyp. 
age if cold lend will do it, But are you sure it is he? I gould 
have taken my oath that J shot him through the head." 

“Tam not mistaken.” 


“And yet you never saw him but once, and that was by torch- 
light.” 

“His birthright is written’in- his face. I could read it by a 
fainter light than this full moon gives. Mind, or he will escape 


ou.” 
“T’ll take him when he rises.” 


Dorson stood holding his rifle in such a manner as to take in- 
stant aim the moment Wilton, who was still bending over Ham- 
mett, should rise to an upright position. He did not have to wait 
long, and in the same breath that he rose, the rifle was pointed at 
his head. 

“Mind! Make sure of him,” said Withers. 

“T’ve shot more pigeons on the wing than you could bag in a 
weck. It will be a pity if I can’t hit the fellow’s head somewhere. 
If it was only daylight, I would shoot him in the eye.” 

“ Now, then, or he’ll be off,” said Withers. 

Before these words had fairly left his lips, a lithe, boyish form 
darted from behind a cannon close to where Dorson stood, and 
struck the rifle aside, causing it to explode. The bullet whistled 
by so near the ear of Withers that the concussion of the air, the 
same as a smart blow, for a few moments stunned and bewildered 
him. 

“You shall have your pay for this, you young villain !’’ hissed 
Dorson, between his shut teeth; but on looking round to put his 
threat into execution, he found that the boy had disappeared as 
suddenly as he came. 

“Again foiled !’’ muttered Withers, when he had come to himself. 

“And you may thank yourself for it.” 

“Why so?” 

“If you’d kept your tongue still, when I first took aim at the 
fellow’s head, I should have been sure of him.” 

“There was no need of your stopping to listen.” 

“That’s true. I might have considered that the fears of the 
coward are a hindrance to everybody else, as well as himself.” 

“But why don’t you reload your 1ifle? If you have a mind to, 
you can have him yet.” 

“Well, La’n’ta mind to,” replied Dorson, sullenly. “ My 
mind was worked up to it then. I was in a fever, as ’twere. The 
din of battle was still in my cars. I could have taken him off 
then, and never thought of it again. Now, to creep after him and 
shoot him, would be the same to me as murder.” 

“ Confound your casuistry! I make no such nice distinctions.” 

“T knew that before you told me.” 

Wilton, meanwhile, without having been in the least aware of 
the danger to which he had just been exposed, had, with the as- 
sistance of a soldier, conveyed Hammett to a small, deserted 
house, as a place of temporary shelter. He then went out, looked 
round and listened. It was evident that the enemy were in full 
retreat. For the present, there was nothing more to fear. By a 
fortunate chance, he fell in with an acquaintance who had some 
skill in surgery, who was able to bestow on the wounded boy such 
attention as was needful. 

Ripley retired with his forces to Fort Erie, and Drummond, 
having received reinforcements, invested the fortress. The same 
foresight which planned, and the same valor that won the fields of 
Chippewa and Bridgewater, marked the defence, and gave success 
to the sortie which raised the siege, and closed the campaign on 
the Niagara frontier. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PLOTTING. 


“T am glad to see you, Captain Richmond.” 

The speaker, a middle-aged man, and in every respect of pre- 
possessing appearance, as he said this, stepped from the door of a 
hotel, where he had been standing some five or ten minutes watch- 
ing for the arrival of the stage-coach, and gave his hand to Wil- 
ton, who had just alighted. 

Wilton returned the greeting as cordially as it had been given. 

“I have been waiting for the arrival of the coach with some 
anxiety,” said the gentleman, whose name was Ritson, as he and 
Wilton entered the hotel together. “Shall you go on further to- 
night, or remain where you are ?” 

“T’ve not exactly decided, but think I shall go on to the next 
stopping-place, which will enable me to take an earlier start in the 
morning.” 

“There’s no time to spare, then,” said Mr. Ritson, looking at 
his watch. “I must see you alone a few minutes, before you go. 
Here is a place where we sha’n’t be likely to be disturbed.” 

As soon as he and Wilton had entered the room referred to, he 
carefully closed the door, but did not notice that one of the front 
windows was open, it being shaded by a thick curtain. 

“T have government funds,” said he, pushing a chair towards 
Wilton and taking one himself, ‘‘ amounting to five thousand dol- 
lars, which I am authorized to request you to take charge of as 
far as Burder’s hotel, which, if you leave here to night, you will 
reach about sunset, next day after tomorrow. There you will 
meet a gentleman, to whose care you can transfer the money, as 
your route thence, I understand, does not lie in the direction of 
the place where it is to be conveyed.” 

“ What is the gentleman’s name who is to meet me there ?” 

“Mercer. You are acquainted with him, I believe.” 

“No; I never saw him, though I have often heard him men- 
tioned.” 

“Your being unacquainted with him is of no consequence, as he 
will be the bearer of a letter to you, containing all necessary direc- 
tions and explanations.” 

“ What am I to do, should he fail to mect me ?” 

“ There can be so little fear of that, it is a contingency which 
hasn't been provided for.” 

“Tt may happen, however.” 


“ Well, if anything should prevent him from going himself, you 
may be sure that he will employ some one to supply his place, in 
whom he has perfect confidence. Here are fifty one hundred dol- 
lar bills, I believe. Please see if I am right.” 

Wilton counted the money, and found it to be correct. 

‘Now just sign this piece of paper,” said Mr. Riston, “that I 
may have something to show that I have fulfilled my engagement 
by delivering the money into your hands.” 

Wilton, after running his eye over the contents of the paper, 
and finding that all was correct, put his name to it. He then, af- 
ter restoring the bills to their strong envelope, placed them in the 
inside pocket of his coat. 

His indecision as to going further that evening was now at an 
end, as any delay on his part might subject Mr. Mercer to the in- 
convenience of waiting for him. 


After he had taken his seat in the coach, which was at the door 
in a few minutes after the business between him and Mr. Ritson 
had been transacted, his eye happened to fall on a man seated on 
the piazza, apart from any one else. There was something in his 
countenance, and, indeed, in his whole appearance, which struck 
him as being peculiarly disagreeable. It was not until after they 
had started that he recalled to mind the description which Bessie 
had many times given him of Withers. It could, he imagined, 
apply to no other person than the one he had just seen, and he felt 
nearly certain that, for the first time, he had beheld him whom, 
above all others, he hal the greatest reason to dislike. 

Wilton was not mistaken ; it was Withers, who, as may bo re- 
membered, had already on two occasions seen him, without being 
himself in a situation to be recognized by Wilton. 

Withers had, for more than an hour, been impatiently waiting 
in his room for the moment to arrive when he could venture to 
leave the hotel without fear of encountering any of its inmates. 
For the last five minutes, all had been silent. Softly opening his 
chamber door, he stood and listened. The silence continued to be 
unbroken, and he was convinced that all had retired to rest. 


He descended the stairs, opened the front door cautiously, and 
then, with similar caution, closed it behind him. For half a min- 
ute he remained standing on the doorstep, carefully looking in 
every direction, so as to be certain that no one was near, and then, 
with swift, gliding steps, pursuing his course along the high road 
for a short distance, struck into a by-path which, winding among 
some hills, was soon lost to view. The path was rough, yet ho 
went on with the same celerity as ever, something like a mile and 
a half, when he again struck the highway, though at a place which 
must have been nearly or quite four miles from the hotel. A few 
rods now brought him in front of a plain, though decent-looking 
dwelling. After a minute’s delay, he went up to an end window. 

“‘Maxon—Maxon !”’ said he. 

There was no answer, and after a short interval he repeated tho 
call, and then gave three raps against the window. <A voice now 
called out, and asked who was there. 

“ A friend,” answered Withers. 

“TI don’t always believe all that’s told me,” said the voice 
within. 

“T’m your friend Withers. Don’t you know my voice ?” 

“ Yes, I do now, and might have known it before.” He then 
murmured to himself, “ He’s come to make a cat’s paw of me, or 
he wouldn’t be so particular to style himself my friend.” 

“Are you alone?” asked Withers. 

“Nearly so. Nobody but my daughter is with me, and she is 
in a distant part of the house.” 

“Let me in, then. I have something of consequence I wish to 
speak to you about.” 

Maxon unfastened the door with as little noise as possible and 
conducted Withers to his bed-room, as being the apartment most 
remote from that of his daughter. 

“ Have you a good horse, Maxon?” asked Withers. 

“Yes, two.” 

“ Well, you will need one of them.” 

When ?” 

To-night.” 

“ What villanous piece of business have you in hand now ?” 

“Nothing so very villanous.” 

“ Nor dangerous ?” 

“Not for one who has such a natural turn for things of that sort 
as you have.” 

“If a natural turn is all that’s wanted, better try your own 
hand.” 

“T can plan, but haven’t your talent to execute.” 

“You mean that you haven’t the courage? You are willing 
that your dear friend should risk having his neck brought within 
the compass of a halter, but are determined to take special care 
of your own. You may chance to miss a figure, though, some 
day.” 

“ What’s the use in bringing up such horrible images?” said 
Withers, with a shudder. 

“ Best to get familiarized to them,” said Maxon, with a sncer- 
ing smile, which would have done no discredit to Withers himself. 
“ But why don’t you come to the point? What’s the use of dally- 
ing with the matter in this kind of style ?” 

“Have you ever heard of a man by thé name of Benjamin 
Mercer ?” 

“Yes, and seen him, too. What of him?” 

“Wait and you shall hear. But, first, tell me if you know 
where he lives.” 

“T do.” 

“ Does he know you ?” 

“Yes, by sight, but that is easily taken care of.” 

“As you know where he lives, you also know that the road a 
few miles from his house passes over a broad, open plain, destitute 
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of either tree or bush, which might serve as a lurking-place for 
man or beast.” 

“Yes, I know all that, of course.” 

“Well, this morning, soon after daybreak, he will have occasion 
to pass over this bare and lonely piece of road, and you must 
80 manage, as, by the time he gets about midway, to overtake him 
and obtain possession of some papers he will have about him.” 

“In other words, you wish me to commit a highway robbery ?” 

“You may give it the name that suits you best.” 

“If I knew where he carried his papers, it might be done; but I 
might hunt half an hour for ’em, and not find ’em after all, and in 
the meantime, more lookers on might arrive than I should care 
about.” 

“ That difficulty is easily settled, as I happen to know, if he has 
any valuable papers with him, he always carries them in his pock- 
et book.” 

“ What am I to do with the papers after I get ’em* Deliver’em 
up to you, though, I suppose ?” 

“Among the papers,”’ said Withers, without taking any notice 
of either question or remark, “ you will find a letter addressed to 
Captain Wilton Richmond.” 

“ The fellow you’ve been trying to get Dorson to take off so 
long, eh ?” 

“This letter you must take to Burder’s. You know where 
that is?” 

“Yes.” 

“ There you will find this Richmond, awaiting the arrival of Mr. 
Mercer.” 

“ What next ?” 

“ You must give him the letter, and at the same time hand him 
this one. I will read it to you. -It is supposed to be written by 
Mr. Mercer.” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

“T regret that sudden and severe indisposition prevents me from 
meeting you at Burder’s, as I had intended. Fortunately I have 
succeeded in engaging a friend of mine—Mr. Smith—to supply 
my place, to whom you will please deliver what was entrusted to 
your’care by Mr. Ritson.” 


“Who is this Mr. Smith ?” 

“Why, you. Smith, you know, is a safo name. It would 
hardly do for you to call yourself by your own. Is all this clear 
to you 

“ Yes—clear cnough ; but I don’t see what good it is going to 
do you, or anybody else.” 

*‘ You have nothing to do with the good it is going to do. 
Bring the papers to me that Richmond will give you, and in re- 
turn you shall receive better pay for what you have done than you 
ever did get for a week’s or even a month’s work. Will you un- 
dertake the business or not ¢” 

“Tf I knew how to get the papers from Mercer, I would.” 

“TI suspect you’ve managed more difficult things than that. 
You are stout enough to handle two such men as he is.” 

“ Well, it is about time for me to be gone.” 

“Yes; ‘twill be daybreak by the time you can reach that little 
thicket of trees, which is only a short distance from the place 
where the road enters upon that long barren waste he’s got to pass 
over.” 

“Tt will be best for me to wait there till he passes, and then 
follow him at a convenient distance, and watch my opportunity.” 

“Neither your wit nor your strength will fail you, if you have a 
mind to make good use of them. You had better be at Burder’s 
as early as you can. If you arrive late, Richmond will be obliged 
to stay at Burder’s all night, which might not prove to be much in 
your favor or mine. Remember, the papers Richmond gives you 
are to be delivered to me.” 

“At what time t” 

“ Whenever you return.” 

“T think I can be back by Saturday evening.” 

“You may expect me, then, sometime between twelve and one 
o'clock.” 

They left the house together. Withers waited till Maxon went 
to the stable, and led out his horse. 

“ Are you known at Burder’s ?” inquired Withers. 

“I never was there, but I sha’n’t trust to that. I am going to 
wear this wig, which is so smooth and sleek that when I get it 
well plastered down on my forehead, I look nearly as much as if I 
might be canonized for a saint, when I shufile off this mortal coil 
as you do. I don’t believe there’s a soul in the world that would 
take me for Ruffling Rube Maxon, as I sometimes have the honor 
to be called.” 

“You are properly prepared in other respects, I suppose? You 
know what I mean ?” 

“Yes, but you might as well ask me and done with it, if I’ve 
got my pistols with me. Every one must act according to his na- 


ture, though, and it’s the nature of the snake to keep in the |. 


grass, 

Withers thought it prudent not to resent a speech so flattering, 
and telling him that he would see him again at the time appointed, 
hurried back to the hotel. 

Maxon, after parting with Withers, showed by the celerity with 
which he accomplished the first two miles that there was no dan- 
ger but that he would have time to arrive in due season to the lit- 
tle piece of woods in whose covert he was to watch the passing of 
Mr. Mercer. He then, however, fell into a fit of musing, and his 
horse, finding that he was no longer urged, though he kept on at 
what might be called a good journey stroke, no longer dashed for- 
ward with lightning like speed. 

“ Withers,”’ said Maxon, to himself, “boasts how well he can 
work with his head ; but he is a fool after all, or he would see that 
waylaying and robbing such a man as Mercer wouldn’t be so safe 


a business as he imagines. I’ve a better plan of my own. The 
letter I have in my pocket, with Mercer’s name signed to it, is as 
good in my opinion as half a dozen would be. I will, at least, try | 
its efficacy ; for I’ve no malice against Mercer, and he may go to 
Jericho, if he pleases, for anything that I will do to hinder him. 
I aint quite as bad as Withers is yet. That drop of black blood 
he has in his heart has venom enough in it to poison the ocean.” 

His soliloquy finished, he turned and looked towards the east. 
As yet, there was no appearance of day. All around was wrapt 
in that tranquil repose which makes it seem as if there was a 
“floating whisper” in the air. The deep, unclouded azure of the 
sky, the silver radiance of the stars, and the faint gleam of a dis- 
tant river, all had a tranquillizing effect on his mind, and strength- 
ened him in his new-formed resolution. 

If it could only have influenced him still further, and induced 
him to entirely abandon the piece of business he had undertaken, 
it would have been well. But he was not aware of the grave con- 
sequences which would result from merely handing Wilton Rich- 
mond a letter and in receiving in return what he imagined—as 
Withers wished him to believe—a bundle of papers. 

He arrived at the place where he was to conceal himself till Mr. 
Mercer had passed, and still there was no gleam of the golden 
sandals of morn glancing through the mist which hovered on the 
distant mountain tops. Knowing that he had plenty of time, as 
he had a leng road before him, he wisely abstained from urging 
his horse beyond his natural gait. 

Maxon arrived at Burder’s earlier than he expected. He did 
not inquire for Wilton, but he soon obtained sight of a young man 
who, he doubted not, was he. All doubt on the subject was speed- 
ily removed by hearing some one call him by name. Wilton, at 
that time, was standing at the door of the hotel. Soon afterward 
he entered. Maxon followed him, and found that there was no 
other person in the room. 

“Captain Richmond, I believe?” said Maxon, approaching 
him. 

“Yos—my name is Richmond.” 

“ Then it is to you that I am to deliver this letter.” 

“Mr. Mercer, I presume? I’ve been expecting you,” said 
Wilton. 

“No; but the letter is from Mr. Mercer, as you will see when 
you open it.” 

“T see that in consequence of being taken suddenly ill, he has 
employed you as his agent,” said Wilton, when he had read the 
letter. 

Maxon bowed. 

“ Your name is Smith, he tells me.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Tam glad to see you, since Mr. Mercer is unable to come him- 
self. You are in such good season that I shall be able to leave 
here, at least, two hours earlier than I expected. If you will come 
with me to my room, Mr. Smith, we will despatch the business at 


once.” 
Wilton hastily wrote a few lines, for the coach in which he 


wished to go was to start in a few minutes, and handing it to the 
pretended Mr. Smith, requested him to sign it. Wilton, had he 
observed him, would have seen him start, when, on reading what 
he had written, he found that, instead of a few papers, funds be- 
longing to government were to be committed to his charge, amount- 
ing to five thousand dollars. Bad and reckless as he was, he fal- 
tered with a half-formed intention of confessing that he was 
employed by Withers instead of Mr. Mercer. . 

This better purpose was put to flight when the money was fairly 
within his grasp, and by Wilton’s request he had removed the en- 
velope and counted it. An alluring picture flashed upon his im- 
agination, in which there was a confused medley of cards, dice- 
boxes and other appliances of the gaming-table. He had just put 
the name of John Smith to the paper, when the coach in which 
Wilton intended to take a seat drove up the door. 

“All aboard, I believe,” was heard the voice of the driver 
through the open window. 

“Wait one moment,” said Wilton, who had -hastily risen and 
thrust his head out of the window. 

The forged letter and the receipt lay close to the hand of Max- 
on, and the time, short as it was, while Wilton’s back was turned, 
sufficed for him to snatch them up and put them in his pocket. 
When Wilton turned, he thought of the papers, but not seeing 
them on the table, concluded he had already taken care of them. 

“Give my respects to Mr. Mercer, and tell him I regret that he 
is so indisposed. Good-by, Mr. Smith,” and Wilton hurriedly 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


FAITH, DOUBT, AND THE PROMISR. 

“Tr is not true, Edith,—I know it is not.” 

Bessie Hamlen, as she said this, started to her fect, and swept 
back the brown curls which, in careless disarray, had fallen over 
her brow, as for several minutes she had sat bent forward with her 
face buried in her hands. 

“It is not true,” she repeated, and her eyes, moist with tears, 
sparkled with indignation as she spoke. 

“ I hope it is not,”’ was Edith’s reply. 

“Do you say you hope?” said Bessie, with a slight touch of an- 
ger in her voice. “ You who know that Wilton Richmond is the 
very soul of honor.” 

“ Had I not always believed him to be, after what Mr, Ritson 
has told us, I could not even hope that the accusation against him 
will prove to be fulse.” 

“TI care not what Mr. Ritson has said, or may say, knowing, as I 
do,that Wilton would sooner plunge his hand into a caldron of mol- 


ten lead, than to touch a single cent, with the intention of apply- 


ing it to his own use, of what was intended for the compensation 
of those poor soldiers who have no other means of procuring their 
children bread.” 

“I don’t blame you for your confidence in his integrity ; I only 
wish that I could fully share it, for Wilton has ever been to me 
the same as a brother. But what can we think when we look at 
all the circumstances of the case? Five thousand dollars are en- 
trusted to his care by Mr. Ritson, as is attested by an acknowledg- 
ment bearing his own signature. A gentleman by the name of 
Mercer, who was to mect him at Burder’s tavern, and to whom he 
was to transfer the money, arrived at the time appointed, to find 
that he had been gone full two hours.” 

“Yes; but have we not also heard that a man by the name of 
Smith brought a letter to him from this Mr. Mercer, saying that he 
was prevented by sudden and severe illness from meeting him, and 
requesting him to deliver the money in question to this Mr. 
Smith ?” 

“Certainly ; but he is unable to produce the letter or. the receipt 
which he says was given him by this Mr. Smith.” 

“ Edith—Edith, you but just now said that Wilton Richmond 
was the same to you as an own brother, and yet how eagerly you 
pick up every little incident which can tel) against him !”’ 

“Think not that it is without pain that I do it. I only wish 
that you may not deceive yourself with false hopes. When you 
see them swept away, your distress will only be the greater.” 

“TI don’t wish to blame you, Edith, but when one who has 
always conducted in a manner so irreproachable as Wilton Rich- 
mond has, it seems strange to me that you can doubt his word.” 

“T cannot help doubting it. You accuse me of picking up every 
little incident which can tell against him, but those I have named 
can hardly be termed little or unimportant incidents. To me, 
they appear only too direct and weighty. And then there are 
others.” 

“‘Thave heard no others.” 

“‘T thought not to have told them to you, nor will I, if you pre- 
fer not to listen.” 

“ Let me know all—the worst.” 

“ His not appearing the following morning, after leaving Bur- 
der’s, at the place where he lodged, to claim the seat in the stage- 
coach, which, by his desire, was reserved for him, is one. No one 
knew when he left, nor where he went. Subsequently, a number 
of fifty dollar bills, each of which bore certain private marks, 
which Mr. Riston took the precaution to place on all of those en- 
trusted to Wilton, were proved to be won from a stranger at a low 
gambling-house.” 

“And you believe that stranger was Wilton Richmond, whom 
we have both heard say, never spent a moment at a gaming-table 
in his life ¢” 

“T can hardly think it possible, and yet, how can we do other- 
wise than believe it ” 

‘‘ My heart tells me not to believe it, Edith, and I will obey its 
promptings.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


GREATEST DEPTHS OF MINES. 

Wheal Abraham attained (rather more than twenty years ago ) 
a depth of about 242 fathoms, 1452 feet, (a fathom being six feet. ) 
Dolcoath Mine had reached 235 fathoms ; Tresavean Copper Mine 
is gradually becoming extraordinarily deep, and it is last reported 
as being 2112 feet under the surface, and about 1700 feet below the 
level of the sea. The Consolidated Mines are 300 fathoms deep ; 
and the United Mines 280 fathoms below the adit level. Let the 
reader realize these depths by imaginary pilings of the highest 
building, as St. Paul’s and Monument, on themselves a sufficient 
number of times to attain the respective amounts ! 

Speaking of mines generally, the Eselsceact Mine at Kutten- 
berg, in Bohemia, now inaccessible, was deeper than any other 
mine, being no less than 3778 below the surface. Its depth is only 
150 feet less than the height of Vesuvius, and it is eight times 
greater than the height of the pyramid of Cheops, or the cathedral 
at Strasburg. The bore of the salt works of Minden, in Prussia, 
is 2231 feet deep, and 1993 feet below the level of the sea. Mines 
on high ground may be very deep without extending to the sea 
level. ‘That of Valenciana, near Guanaxuato in Mexico, is 1686 
feet deep, yet it is 5960 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
mines of the Andes must be much more. For the same reason the 
rich mine of Joachimsthal, in Bohemia, though 2120 feet deep, has 
not yet reached the sea level. ‘The Fire Springs at '‘Tseu-hec-tsing, 
in China, are 3197 feet deep, but their relative depth to the sea 
level is unknown. How insignificant are the works of man com- 
pared with nature! A line 27,600 feet long did not reach the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic Ocean.—London Mining Journal. 


BREATHING AND THINKING. 

Let any reader think for a moment of what he experiences when 
he breathes, and attends to the act, He will find that his whole 
frame heaves and subsides at the time; face, chest, stomach and 
limbs are all actuated by his respiration, Now let him jee Ais 
thoughts, and he will see that they, too, heave with the mass. When 
he entertains a long thought, be draws a long breath; when he 
thinks quickly, his breath alternates with rapid alternations ; when 
the tempest of anger shakes his mind, his breath is tumultu- 
ous ; when his oat deep and tranquil, so is his respiration ; 
when success inflates him, his lungs are as timid as his conceits. 
Let him make trial of the contrary; let him endeavor to think in 
long stretches at the same time he breathes in fits, and he will find 
that it is impossible; that in this case the chopping lungs will 
needs mince his thoughts.—New York Mirror. 


> 


THE TEACHER’S HIGH VOCATION, 

If that man deserves well of his country, who makes three spires 
of grass to grow where only two grew before, what praise does he 
merit who multiplies intelligence, who expands the slumbering 
faculties of the human soul, who calls forth into exercise powers 
capable of increasing the public stock of wealth, of virtue and 
happiness, and of exalting the possessor to his proper station of 
usefulness and importance? If that potter who has moulded the 
unresisting clay to forms of beauty and elegance has deserved our 

ouage, what glory shall be his who, faithful and diligent in his 
functions, has ahaped the minds of men, and all to honor and vir 
tue Lenry Lunter, 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH DE VETOILE, PARIS. 


the arch to the advantage on a gala day, we have 


on this page a view of the famous triumphal arch | delineated the triumphal entry of Louis Napoleon at the head of a 
ile (the star), erected by Napoleon I., at the Barriere de | powerful body of troops, and in the presence of a vast concourse 
west side of the city of Paris. Itisamnoble | of citizens. The designs for this useless but showy structure, 


portal to one of the most magnificent cities of modern days. Its | which cost vast sums of money, were furnished by lgrin, the 
summit commands an extensive view of Paris and its environs. | architect. The first stone was laid August 15, 1806. But a few 
ooking down in front of the arch, the eye sweeps along the | of the lower courses had been raised, when, on the eet ne 


ps Elysées, which runs nearly parallel to the | 1810, Marie Louise, the daughter of the emperor of Austria, 


Beine, the rich gardens of the Tuileries, taking in that famous old | marriage with the Emperor Napoleon had been concluded on the 
historieal i As 


7th of February in that year, made her solemn entry into Paris. 


To receive this princess worthily, and to give her a great idea ot 
the capital of the French empire, the procession made a long sweep. 
Starting from the Chateau of St. Cloud, it traversed the wood of 
Boulogne, and took the Neuilly road. The triumphal arch, then 
showed, by means of woodwork and painted canvass, what it 
would be when completed. The foundation of this monument de- 
layed its elevation. The calcareous strata of the soil presented no 
solidity. The workmen were obliged, after digging down 24 feet, 


to form an artificial soil, which might support without the 
enormous weight of this This artificial 
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THRONE 


composed of many layers of hewn stone of large dimension. Each 
of these layers 7 m imate in such a manner that the joints of 
one should not correspond with the joints of another course, either 
above or below it. The stones of these courses presented irregu- 
lar forms, so that the salient angles of some were received into the 
retiriny; angles of others. On this solid base rose the arch of 
Triumph. It is 133 feet high, 138 feet broad, and 68 feet deep. 
The central arch is 87 feet high, with 45 feet opening. ‘This struc- 
ture, which required eight years of incessant labor, is adorned with 
immense bas-reliets, trophies of arms, etc. “A nobler and more 
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THE EMPEKOK, OF 


commanding monument at the entrance or a capital,’”’ says J. J. 
Jarves, “no other city can boast. From itg elevated position, it 
towers far above all that portion of Paris, conspicuous to a great 
distance in the country, like a colossal gateway to a city of givnts. 
It is simply an architectural ornament, useful only as affording 
from its top the best coup d’qil of Paris. ‘The glory of exhibiting 
this arch has cost Frenchmen two millions of dollars additional 
taxes. Even they, while boasting its ion, consider it an apt 
illustration of their proverbial expression in regard to prodigality, 
‘to throw money out of the windows.’ Were American citizens 


THE 


called to decide between the appropriations of two millions of dol- 
lars to a similar construction or for purposes of education, the 
schools would get it. Not so in France. The gold goes for orna- 
ment, the copper for instruction.”” ‘The engraving on this page 
represents a levée of Louis Napoleon in the throne-room of the 
Tuileries. The magnificent draperies which overhang the imp>- 
rial throne are ornamented by the golden bees, the emblem of in- 
dustry selected by Napoleon i. to indicate the means by which he 
had obtained his greatness. The figure of the present emperor 
will be readily recognized. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LUNDY’S LANE. 


BY JAMES F. FITTS. 


[The battle of Lundy's Lane was fought in Canada, almost opposite the Falls 
of Niagara, on the night of July 25th, 1814. The spot is now distinguished 
by two lofty observatories.) 
The harvest moon arose with radiance bright, 
Her form reflected in the river green ; 
But poured she not her soft and mellow light 
On peaceful harvest scene. 
Her rays disclosed a scene of fearful strife, 
A battle-piain, a conflict fierce and dread ; 
And notes of martial drum and piercing fife 
Were requiem for the dead. 


Upon the fair and green Canadian ground, 
The armies of two mighty nations warred 
In work of death, and made the woods resound, 
And piled with dead the wood. 
The thunder of the mighty waterfall 
Was drowned in cannon’s roar and clash of steel ; 
The smoke hung o'er the field like funeral-pall, 
Earth shook with cannon peal. 


The darkness fled, dispelled by lurid flame, 
And night was turned to day before the dawn ; 
While fierce Bellona with her furies camo, 
For Peace was far withdrawn. 
The banners of our nation mifgied there, 
With those of Britain, tort by battle-wave ; 
The British lion, springing from his lair, 
Our eagle combat gave. 


At last the battle ceased, the strife was o'er, 
And Luna pierced the smoky canopy ; 
She saw the field, all d hed with h gore, 
And strown with dead the lea. 
Here, where the red and blue together fell, 
With broken sword and bayonet still bright, 
The corpses thickly strown along the dell, 
Prociaimed the fiercest fight. 


But two score years have passed away—the spot 
Is new as peaceful as "twas ere that day ; 
The moon looks on that*field, but sees she not 
The battle’s stern array. 
So should it be, for peace is nobler far, 
And should forever hold the verdant plain ; 
“The pomp, and pride, and circumstance of war,” 
Must pale before her reign. 
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{Written for Ballou‘'s Pictorial.] 


A TALE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY N.T. MUNROB. 


I wap had a hard day’s work, and weary and tired at its close, 
sought my lonely bachelor’s room. As IJ turned the key a dread 
of its loneliness and silence came over me, and I felt a longing 
for the sight of the human face divine to give me a welcome. I 
had passed my landlady on the stairs, who to be sure had smiled 
and bade me good evening ; but I was nothing to her, the only 
interest she felt in me was to prepare my meals, to take care of 
my room and receive her regular pay for so doing. In passing 
she handed me a letter; I had been poring over letters and papers 
all day, and I threw the document down upon the table in disgust. 
It was not yet dark enough for a light, but it was just the worst 
time in the world for a lonely bachelor. I looked around my 
apartment—it contained nothing to interest me. In my survey 
my eye fell again upon the letter just thrown down, and as that 
was the only thing which could excite my curiosity, I took it up. 
‘The superscription was written in a delicate female hand; I knew 
it well, and rushing hastily to the window, broke the seal. A 
mere scrawl met my cye. 

“Harry, come to me. Iam dying! 

Your poor brother Grorce.” 

I staggered, for an instant the room swam around and all was 

dark. As my shocked senses returned, I looked again at the let- 
ter, but it contained no further information. The postmark was a 
small town in Indiana, the same from which of late his letters had 
been written. And he was dying—my only brother! I had few 
relations, and this brother was very dear to me, he was so good, 
s0 gentic, so unlike myself. He had always been delicate ; he 
had gone away for his health, and, poor fellow, he was just mar- 
ried ; indeed, the wedding had taken place sooner than it other- 
wise would have done, to give dear Mary the right to go with 
thim as his wife, to take care of him. He had been gone some 
time—I had heard from him—he was better—he was stopping in 
the place from whence his letter was written because the air seemed 
to agree with him. And now he was dying, yes, perhaps he was 
pad ! 

I must go to him—yet how could I leave? The case in which 
I was engaged would be decided to-morrow; it was impossible to 
go till after the decision—I must wait. 

All that night I never slept, I never closed my eyes. I seemed 
to see my brother pale and wasted to a mere skeleton, and his 
dear wife, our Mary, whom I could not have lived to sce the wife 
of any mortal man excepting my dear brother. O the misery of 
that night. Seldom have I suffered greater agony. That night 
lies far back in my recollection like the shadow of a dark cloud. 
It seemed as if the hours would never pass. I had not undressed, 
I only flung myself upon the bed, and rising long before daybreak, 
I went and seated myself by the open window. The fresh, cool 
breeze fanned my heated brow and cooled somewhat the fever in 
my veins, and I sat there watching the day break over the city. 

J remember now with strange distinctness, bow the first beams 


of morning broke overthe cold, gray sky, how the heavens grew 
brighter and brighter, how first came faint streaks of light, then 
the rich omeiouds welled ap, then they grow brighter and 
finally ed to golden. 1 remember how the city awoke to life, 
the rumbling of wheels, first ata distance, then nearer, the tread 
of pedestrians under my window, then the rumbling, the tramp- 
ling increased, mingled with the sounds of human voices, and the 
city was wide awake and busy. Ilow well I remember all these 
sights and sounds—and yet at the tinfe I heard them and saw 
them as if I heard and saw them not. 


Well, the day passed. O that crowded court-room, the heat, 
the jostle, the confusion, witnesses examined and cross-examined, 
tho lawyers’ pleas, the judge’s charge and the jury’s decision— 
how strangely they are blended in my mind. The day before so 
much depended in my mind on the decision of this case, and now 
its fate was nothing to me, I spoke, they said I spoke well ; how- 
ever that may be, the side on which I was engaged won the case. 
My friends crowded round me to congratulate me; I broke from 
them—reached my room—took my valise, already packed for 
travelling, and in ten minutes was in the express train bound for 
the West. 

I had eaten nothing since the noon of the day on which I had 
received the letter; I had not closed my eyes to sleep through all 
that night, and on the following day my nerves had been stretched 
to the utmost ; all this, joined to the close air of the court-room, 
the excitement, the anguish of my mind, was too much for me. 
I bought my ticket, took my seat in the cars, heard the whistle, 
felt the motion of the train as it started, and remembered nothing 
more till 1 awoke to consciousness in a strange place. 

It seemed as though I had but slept in the cars, and I listened 
for the noise of the machinery, the rumbling of the car wheels— 
all was still. Then how can I describe my anguish as the truth 
rushed through my mind in an instant. I had been sick, I had 
been detained, how long I could not tell; the thought was bitter 
as death. I screamed aloud in my mental anguish. My scream 
roused my nurse, who was sleeping in her chair by my bedside, 
and also called in two or three persons from an adjoining room. 
They came to me. 

“ Tell me,” I cried, “ how long have I been here?” It seemed 
as if they would never answer me. ‘Tell me,” I screamed with 
my remaining strength. 

“A week!” 

“A week! Good God,” I groaned, and fainted wholly away. 
But I soon returned to consciousness ; the bitter horror would not 
leave me. A week, and who-knows but he is dead—is buried— 
and she ; O, heavens! why had this been? Why had my miser- 
able powers failed me just at this important time? Ever sounded 
in my cars the words, too late, too late. I was weak as an infant. 
How long would it be ere I should be able to proceed on my jour- 
ney * Iasked my physician. He could not tell; if I took care of 
myself, perhaps in a week or two, but I had had a brain fever of a 
very alarming character, and I must be patient and keep myself 
quiet. 

Merciful heavens! Did he only know half what I suffered. I 
had a tremendous will, and I would exercise it. I would not lie 
there. Jf I chose, I could get up, I knew I could. My nurse had 
left the room for a few minutes—I raised mysclf in bed. Opposite 
me hung a mirror; I caught a glance of a ghastly figure, and in 
my weak state it appeared to me like the spirit of my brother. I 
reached out my arms to him—ah, how my heart failed me when I 
realized that the thin, unearthly figure was myself, reduced to such 
awreck. I fell back exhausted. However, it scemed as if my 
will had triumphed, for I recovered wonderfully. I ate ravenous- 
ly what was set before me, for I must cat to get strength. I forced 
myself to close my eyes and to sleep, and soon I began to feel re- 
turning strength. I thanked Heaven, paid my physician and my 
host and hostess, who had been very kind to me, and started once 
more on my journey. 

As I drew near the place of my destination, my heart failed me 
more and more. It was a small, pleasant, western town. I knew 
my brother had boarded at the only public house in the place, so 
I directed my steps thereto. My summons at the door was an- 
swered by a strong, buxom-looking woman. 

“Does Mr. George Bertran live here ?”’ 

“O, bless you, stranger,” said she, “he has been dead more 
than a week.” 

I had expected it, yet my brain bogan to swim, and I leaned 
against the door for support. The woman saw my agitation, and 
with a great deal of kindness in her manner, she said : 

“Perhaps you are a relation of his—a brother, may be—you 
look very like him. Will you walk in, sir¢ You look very un- 
well.” 

“T have been sick,” I replied, “or I should have been here be- 
fore. Iam his brother.” 

“He spoke of you; he wished very much to see you.” 

“T thought him improving till I received his last letter, then I 
started to come to him, was taken sick, which detained me. Did 
he fail very fast ?” 

“ He did; he seemed to grow worse all at once.” 

“ But where,” and my heart almost choked me, “ where is his 
wife ?” 

“O, she went away with a friend who came the day her hus- 
band died.” 

“A friend? What was his name?” 

“ Jenkins, sir, Thomas Jenkins. The lady wished to wait till 
you came, for she told me that she expected you, but the gentle- 
man told her that you wouldn’t come, and that he would sce her 
safe with her friends.” 

“Was Mrs. Bertran well? Was she ableto take the journey ?” 

“She grieved very much for her husband, the night after his 


death. I heard her sobbing and cryirig in her chamber. I don’t 
think she closed her eyes all night. She looked very pale and 
worn when she went away. The day she left she visited her hus- 
band’s tomb—he lies in the churchyard which you can see from 
here—and when she came back I thought she would not be long 
away from him.” 

I went ott to the little churchyard, but no tears came to my 
eyes as I stood by the spot where they had laid him. My brain 
was all on fire. What had so dried up the fountain of grief 4 
He was dead ; I had expected it, but this new blow was all wun- 
looked for. She was gone; she was in the power of a villain who 
had hung around their track like a benst of prey. Deep, bitter, 
burning hate took possession of me, so that I had no tears for my 
best beloved brother lying dead at my feet. O, how 1 longed to 
meet the villain, wrest her from him and tell him I hated him. 
Better she lay still and cold by her husband’s side than in his 
power. She did not know him as I did; true sho disliked him, 
but she had no idea of his baseness, his perfidy. If he said he 
would carry her to her friends she would trust him, but O, I knew 
him better, 

Thomas Jenkins had once paid his suit to Mary and been re- 
fused, for she loved my brother. Deadly hate was in his mean 
and sordid soul, yet he hid it all beneath a pleasant exterior, He 
professed friendship, and my brother believed him ; and Mary, if 
she did not look upon him as a friend, was far from considering 
him an enemy. But I knew him well. I knew the meaning of 
his look when it rested on my brother and his wife, and I would 
not have considered my brother’s life safe in his keeping for a sin- 
gle moment, for I knew he would pause at no action, however 
base or fiendish, to accomplish his purpose. What wonder, then, 
that I trembled with rage and fear, yes, fear, when I thought of 
our weak, gentle Mary in the villain’s power, 

But what could I do? How could I get track of them? I 
did not know, but I set myself to the work, and felt no weakness, 
the strength of my purpose gave almost supernatural strength to 
my body. I Went back to the house, my first inquiry was: 

“ How long had they been gone ?” 

“ But two days, for the lady had persisted in waiting for me.” 

Hope rose in my heart. 

“ To what place were they going ?” 

The woman did not know for a certainty, but supposed they had 
taken the train which went east, of course. 

As I turned to go, the woman called to me, inquiring if I would 
not return to dinner. 

“Tt was doubtfal ; I thought not.” 

* Will you not have something to eat now ?” 

I shook my head. I turned round after I had got some distance 
from the house, and she still stood there, shading her eyes from 
the sun and looking at me. 

Arrived at the station-house, I asked the ticket-master if a gen- 
tleman, answering to the description I gave him of my brother's 
wife and her companion, had taken the cars two days previous for 
the cast. 

“No; he remembered no such persons.” 

A man standing near interrupted him, 

“Why yes, I saw a gentleman buying tickets here, day before 
yesterday, and he had a lady with him, who might be tho one 
the gentleman describes.” 

“He did not buy an eastern ticket; he was going farther on.” 

“But it might be the same one for all that ;” and my own heart 
echoed the man’s reply. I inquired more particularly, and was 
confirmed in my suspicion that Jenkins had deccived poor Mary, 
and was taking her far from home and friends. 

“How long before the train arrives that will take me out,” I 
inquired. 

“The noon train will be here in half an hour.” 

“Give me a ticket like the one the gentleman purchased,” said I. 

He handed me a ticket; I took it and turned and paced the 
platform for a while with impatient steps. The station-house was 
close to the river, and I paused in my walk and looked down into 
the dark, rashing stream. I had stood there but a few minutes 
when I became conscious of some one beside me. I looked up. It 
was the man who had been talking to the ticket-master. I had not 
noticed him much before, now as I looked up at him I saw he 
was a cautious, shrewd, intelligent looking man, with keen, bright 
eyes, which a lawyer’s knowledge of physiognomy told me _ be- 
tokened a quick insight into human character. As I looked up, 
those keen eyes met mine. 

“‘ Were those people your friends ?” said he. 

“The lady was my friend, sir,” said I, somewhat coldly, for I 
knew not how to take his interference in my affairs, and yet the 
man’s countenance and manner were in his favor. 


I turned to pursue my walk. He laid his hand on my shoulder 
with a western familiarity and a western kindness in his manner. 

“Don’t think me impertinent, sir, but I am of the opinion that 
that man was deceiving the lady, who thought they were to go 
east, and instead of that he has carried her further on. Was she 
travelling with him against her will ?” 

“No,” I replied, “ I believe not.” 

“Well, there was something very curious about them. The 
lady cried a guod deal and seemed very sad ; the gentleman seemed 
to try to cheer her, but she avoided him.” 

I grew interested and I suppose the man saw it, for he went on: 

“TI watched them narrowly, and came to the conclusion that 
something was wrong. Are you in search of them ?” 

Just then I heard the rumbling of the cars. I caught up my 
valise, and seized with a sudden thankfulness to the man who 
aided me even a little in my search, I extended my hand, and 
thanking him, told him that the lady was my brother’s widow, her 
husband had died here in the neighborhood, she belonged east; 
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this gentleman had promised to see her safely to her friends ; I had 
reason to doubt his sincerity. In fine, I thought him a villain, and 
should follow his track till 1 overtook him. The man pressed my 
hand in his honest clasp. 

“Tam seldom mistaken—TI took the man for a villain. 
you will overtake him and punish him as he deserves.” 

The train Ifad now stopped. Bidding my new friend good-by, 
I jumped in and was soon whirled away. It was the express train 
I had taken, and we rushed along with lightning speed. I liked 
it, for it suited well my mood. On we went, rushing through the 
forest, screaming past the villages, pausing for nothing. The 
fresh breeze blew in at the car window and cooled my heated 
brain. On we went, through a land rich and beautiful, a land I 
had dreamed of and longed to soe, but now I gave no thought to 
its beauty, had no eye for its surpassing loveliness. But one 
thought occupied body and soul—to find her and be revenged on 
him. So on through the forest, over the vast prairic, mile after 
mile, till as the sun was sinking in the west we stopped at a place 
within ten miles of my place of destination. Here the cars 
stopped to allow the passengers to procure some refreshment. I 
passed into the refreshment room with the others, took a cup of 
strong coffee, a sandwich and a piece of cake, and hurried back to 
my seat; for I had grown nervous and feared the cars would be 
off without me. In a quarter of an hour we were on our way 
again. 

It was nearly dark when we went screaming into the depot 
where I must make farther inquiry. I went up to the ticket-master 
and describing the persons of whom I was in quest, asked if he 
had seen them. Ile thought a moment: 

“Yes, he had scen a gentleman and lady answering my de- 
scription; he had noticed them because the lady was so melan- 
choly.” 

“Did he know where they had gone,—what train they had 
taken 

“No; they had bought no tickets of him; he rather thought 
they had not gone on, indeed, the lady looked unable to journey 
further ; he thought likely I should find them at the hotel where 
the passengers usually stopped who were travelling west.” 


I hope 


The train passed on, and I, following the directions of the 
ticket-master, sought the hotel. Here 1 asked if I could be ac- 
commodated with a room for the night. The polite landlord an- 
swered in the affirmative, and himself led the way to my apart- 
ment. ‘To him I propounded my usual question. 

“Yes, he had seen them; they had stopped at his house the 
preceding night and that day, indeed they had taken the very last 
train out, the one in which 1 came.” . 

“But are you not mistaken? The ticket-master says he sold 
no tickets to persons answering my description.” 

“ He did not; I bought their tickets, as the gentleman was un- 
able to leave the lady.” 

“ And why?” I inquired. 

“ He thought it not safe, you know, on account of her unhappy 
condition.” 

“ Unhappy indeed,” said I, thinking it not best to betray my 
ignorance of his meaning, but under pretence of knowing all, 
draw the truth from him. “Is she then indeed in such a stato the 
gentleman could not leave her even to buy his tickets ?”” 

“@ yes, she is very bad at times, sometimes quite violent, and 
sometimes she will beg and plead so to be carried home, it is 
enough to break your heart to hear her. She begged me so hard 
to let her stay with me, I tried to soothe her, and told her the gen- 
tleman would take good care of her, and upon that she screamed 
and cried and wrung her hands, till I was glad to get away from 
her it made me feel so bad.” 

“ How long before they will arrive at the place where he is to 
carry her 

«« Let me see ; they took the cars to-night ; well, I suppose they 
will reach there to-morrow forenoon if nothing happens.” 

“Did the lady know where he was carrying her !” 

“I think not—she expected to go home. I suppose he had told 

er so to keep her quiet ; but 1 think she began to think he was 


deceiving her, though I don’t know as she thought he was carrying | 


her to the Asylum.” 

“Is it a good establishment,”’ I asked, “where he is going to 
leave her ?” 

“I don’t know; the gentleman said it was. 
know where it is—in the town of L.” 

“O yes, 1 know the place well, or rather I have heard of it.” 

The man turned to go. 

“What time docs the first train start in the morning?” I in- 
quired. 

“ There is one goes as carly as four o’clock. Shall I call you?” 

“Yes, be sure and do so; I wish to take it.” 

Left alone—how can I describe the emotions of my soul? O, 
had I but gone on in the cars, could I but have seen him and ac- 
cased him of his baseness and rescued Mary from his power ! 
How had I been so unfortunate as to miss them! Alas, poor 


I suppose you 


Mary ! who knew but she was indeed crazed—driven by sorrow, | 


death, despair and villany into very madness! How could I 
sleep ? how could I even stay in the house till morning ¢ 

But the night passed—four o'clock came. I took the cars and 
was again hurrying on at a speed which well suited my impa- 
tience. The gray light of the early morning gave place to glori- 
ous sunrise, and bright and beautiful as the garden of Eden looked 
the country through which the iron horse bore me on. We stop- 
ped at a town of some note where we took in a number of passen- 
gers ; and where I learned from some conversation I overheard, 
that the train of the night before had met with some slight acci- 
dent, which had detained the passengers some hours. 

Just as we were starting, I saw my friend, whose acquaintance 


I had made at the railroad station, enter the car where I was seat- 
ed. He came, and sitting down beside me, laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and whispered : 

“ Have you found them ?” 

“ No,” said I. 

“ They are in the train ahead of us, I saw them—he pretends 
the lady is insane, and never leaves her for a moment.” 

“ The villain !” said I, between my closed teeth. 

My friend went on. 

“He gets out at the next station where he has a carriage wait- 
ing—I have one there slso—he has to cross a wide prairie—we 
will follow him. God only knows where he intends to carry her.” 

I looked into my friend’s face, and would have thanked him, 
but I had no words. For a moment I was faint and weak as a 
child, the next the blood rushed again to my heart and I felt the 
strength of a giant. 

The next station was in a lonely, out of the way place, and no 
one got out excepting my friend and myself. We found a horse 
harnessed into a light wagon in waiting for us. 

“Jump in,” said my friend, and I obeyed. 

He sprang up beside me, tightened the rein, and the horse was 
away like a bird. 

“IIe has but two hours the start of us,’”’ said my friend, “and 
he must have a swifter horse than I think he has, if we do not have 
him in sight before an hour.” 

Oar road at first lay through thick woods, where we could see 
but a short distance ahead. Our horse seemed to fly over the 
ground, and now we were out on the prairie stretching away mile 
upon mile as far as the eye coula reach. My friend raised his 
whip and pointed to some object in the distance. I looked and 
saw a small, black speck—I wondered he had noticed it. 

“T told you we would have him in sight in an hour, and there 
he 

We gained on him so fast that in a quarter of an hour we could 
sec them very distinctly. Jenkins was driving at a moderate pace, 
but when we were within a mile or so he turned around and 
saw us. Surely, steadily we gained on him, though he urged his 
beast to the utmost. It must have been his guilty conscience that 
caused him to flee, else why should he fear two travellers yiding 
peacefully in his track ? 

The air had been very close and sultry all the afternoon, and 
now we heard the rumbling of thunder, and I noticed a heavy 
black cloud lying around the north. 

“A storm is at hand,” said I. 

“Yes,” said my friend, “and a prairie is not the best place in a 
storm. We must overtake them before it comes on,” and he 
touched his horse with the whip. 

Blacker and blacker grew the wrathful clouds, and the red 
lightning flashed across the heavens, and the thunder rolled and 
rattled above us, yet between the peals of thunder we could hear 
Jenkins urging on his steed, and the crack of his whip as it fell 
upon the poor beast. We gained upon him every moment, we 
were close beside him ; I saw his face white with passion, for he 
had recognized me. I saw Mary beside him, pale, motionless as a 
statue. I think she had fainted. Just at that moment there came 
a flash of lightning which fairly blinded us, a peal of thunder as 
if the earth were opening at our feet, and Jenkins’s poor beast, 
already goaded and whipped to the verge of desperation, plunged 
and reared, disengaged himself from the vehicle, and dragging 
his driver at his heels, entangled in the reins, went scared and 
frightened with desperate leaps over the prairic. . 

In an instant my friend reined in his steed, and we were both 
out on our fect. Pale and insensible upon the ground lay Mary, 
the object of our search. We lifted her, but she gave no signs of 
lifs, though we could see no hurt nor bruises upon her. Mean- 
while the rain began to fall; my friend drew forth a blanket from 
the wagon, and protecting Mary from the rain by means of the 
shattered remains of the ill-fated vehicle, we tried again if we 
could discover any signs of life, but all seemed rain. All this 
while the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed and the rain poured 
down. We felt not the storm for ourselves, and Mary, surely she 
felt it not lying there cold and still. We protected her all we 
could from the storm; we still continued to chafe her bands and 
to try to bring back the vital spark. 

By-and-by, when the thunder grew less fearful and the storm 
had somewhat abated, my friend rode away and was gone for half 
an hour; he said nothing but I knew well where he had gone. 

For half an hour I sat at Mary’s side looking upon her as one 
looks upon the face of the dead ; surely she would never speak to 
me again, never again would those blue cyes meet mine. Ah, how 
thin she was, how worn, how haggard, how unlike the fresh, hap- 
py being who had left me as my brother’s bride! Ah, why had 
all this been ? 


tom of our wagon; she can lie upon that, for we must be retrac- 
ing our steps.” 

Even es he spoke he put the blanket in the vehicle and lifting 
Mary as if she had been a child, silently beckoned me to sit beside 
her and laid her head in my lap. We travelled some distance in 
silence, and I felt the pulse of life beneath my hand beat stronger. 
I wished to know the truth concerning Jenkins ere Mary should 
return fully to consciousness, but I almost feared to ask, for I 
knew it was something terrible. Just at this moment my friend 
stopped, and coming around looked down upon the pale face and 
laid his hand upon her heart. . 

“Tt was a narrow chance,” said he. 

“ God has been very good,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “ and his justice is very terrible ;”’ and the stern, 
sad look came back to his face. 

“Ts he dead ?” said I, in a low voice. 

“ He is dead—mangled and torn so that even his mother would 
not have known him. May the Lord keep me from ever again 
looking upon a sight like that!’ And he covered his face with his 
hands. And this was all we said concerning him. 

Very slowly Mary returned to consciousness. When she open- 
ed her eyes they rested on my face. Iexpect that in her bewil- 
dered state, aided also by my pale and sickly appearance, she mis- 
took me for her husband, for she threw her pale, thin arms around 
my neck and cried, “ O, what a fearful dream I have had!” But 
all too quickly the truth came to her; the arms fell from my neck 
and the white hands covered the pale face, and I saw the tears 
falling between the pale, thin fingers. But after this burst of 
grief, she looked up at me with that sweet, thin, wasted fac 
lighted up with thankfulness. 

When we reached the town, which was not till a late hour 
Mary was lifted from the wagon and placed in a dry and comfor - 
able bed, and entrusted to the care of the landlady, who seeme 


| to be a very kind-hearted, sensible person. 


Mary was much better in the morning than I had expected t 


see her. Her face was pale and haggard, it is true, but it wore 


| sweet, angelic expression, and was full of thankfulness for her 


The rain had now ceased to fall, the thunder only rumbled at a | 


distance, and soon the sun streamed out just at his setting, in one 
long, golden belt of light across the wide prairie, full upon Mary’s 
pale face. It lit it up with a glow like life, and for a moment I 


fancied she only slept. I bent over her—was that asigh, a breath ? | 


I put my hand upon her wrist ; I held it tight and firm, and my 
own heart almost ceased its beatings the while, the pulse of life 
beneath my pressure flickered faintly and unsteadily, but it was 
there. 

“ God, I thank thee!” I exclaimed, and out on the broad prai- 
rie I poured out my thanks to Heaven. 

I looked up, for I heard the sound of wheels. My friend was 
close beside me; his face was very stern and sad, and his strong 
band shook as I took it in mine and pressed it on Mary’s small 
wrist. He started, and a look of thankfulness displaced his som- 
bre aspect, for he felt the beating of that feeble puise. 

“ She lives,” said ic. “ We will place this blanket in the bot- 


| 
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We 


told her about the horse being alarmed and her being thrown from 


delivery. She asked few questions concerning the affair. 
the carriage, nothing of which she recollected, but it was not till 
long after that she heard the particulars of Jenkins’s terrible fate. 

In a few days we started on our homeward journey. My friend 
went with us as far as his home, where we left him with much re- 
gret. I brought Mary in safety to her friends, and returned again 
to my office and my business, which had suffered somewhat dur- 
My landlady had just given me up for lost, and 
was about letting my rooms to another occupant, so that I ar- 


ing my absence. 


rived just in time to save myself the trouble of looking up a new 
residence. 

Mary’s health long suffered from the effects of that season of 
bitter trial, and her face now bears a look purer and holier than 
ever rested there before my brother’s death, sweet and lovely as I 
had ever thought it. 

One day, some years after the incidents I have related, I told 
my landlady that I should be obliged to give up my rooms, and 
if she could find a chance in the course of a fortnight, to let the 
apartments, she had better do so. She opened her eyes very wide. 

“ Why, sir, do not my accommodations suit you t” 

“T cannot say they do exactly, my dear madam.” 

“In what respect, pray, sir, allow me to inquire t”’ and she bri- 
dled up and looked very dignified. 

“Tn the first place, they are very lonesome.” 

« And have you lived here all this tiie and just found it out 7” 

“In the next place, they are not commodious enough.” 

“Indeed, sir, they are as large as one ought to expect for the 
price.” 

“In the next place, I have secured rooms which suit me better.” 

“ Tadeed, sir, I think it is very unkind in you, after boarding 
with me all these years and never finding a word of fault before, 
for we have always got along pleasantly together—” 

“ Very pleasantly, madam,” I broke in. 

“ And now to go and secure rooms and not say a word about it, 
when I would have been willing to have done most anything for 
your accommodation, is, to say the least, very unkind ;” and the 
good woman, for she was a good woman though she had some 
little peculiarities, put the corner of her apron to her eye. 

“ Bat there is one other reason I have not mentioned,” said I, 
very gently, “that will render it wholly impossible, as you will 
see, that I should keep your rooms. I am going to be married.” 

The good lady dropped her apron, lifted up her hands and her 
eyes, burst into a merry, ringing laugh, and exclaimed ; 

“ Bless you, sir, why didn’t you tell me this in the first place. 
I wish you much happiness I am sure, and all I have to say is, 
that I hope the lady will be as well satisfied with you as a hus- 
band as I have been as a boarder.” 

Mary, sitting by my side, looks up archly and wishes to know 
if bachelors never marry to save the expense and trouble of pro- 
curing a boarding-place. 


> 
SINGULAR MONUMENT. 


Elkanah Watson, in his memoirs, states that the magistracy of 
Devizes, a large market town in England, erected a monument to 
commemorate a striking interposition of Divine judgment. A 
fact perpetuated by the inscription is this: A woman having pur- 
chased some commodities in the market, upon payment being de- 
manded, an altercation cusued, and she uttered the imprecation— 
“ May God strike me dead if I have not paid it!” She fell down 
and immediately expired, and in the clenched hand, which she 
had impiously raised to heaven to attest her perjury, was found the 
money in controversy. “‘ Facts like this,” says Mr. Watson, 


“ bear fearful and powerful admonition of the interposition of an 
omniscient God in the affairs of man.”—Lostun Zrunscript. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

We present on this and 
the next page a series of ac- 
curate views of localities in 
the city of Louisville, Ky., 
drawn expressly for our 

r by Mr. Kilburn, during 

is recent artistic tour in the 
West. Louisville is situated 
on the Falls of the Ohio Riv- 
er, at the mouth of 
Creek, about 130 miles below 
Cincinnati. In acommercial 
int of view, it is the most 
important place in the State. 
It is the seat of justice of 
Jefferson county, and stands 
—_ an extensive sloping 
plain about a quarter of a 
mile above the principal de- 
clivity of the falls, and sev- 
enty feet above high water 
mark. The falls may be seen 
from the city. In high stages 
of water they almost entirely 
disappear; but when the wa- 
ter is low, the whole width or 
the river, which is here near] 
a mile wide, is covered with 
foam. The river is divided 
by a fine island, which gives 
a picturesque a mce to 
the scene. To obviate the ob- 
struction to navigation caused 
by the falls, a canal two and 
a half miles long has been 
constructed around them. 
The Marine Hospital, pre- 
sented on the next page, is 
situated on the outskirts of 
the city, and is a fine, com- 
modious building. It was 
built, we believe, in 1823. 
Our view in Sixth Street presents the general appearance ot the 
Louisville streets, all of them being shaded with fine trees. The 
church on the right is the First Presbyterian; that on the left is 
the Saint Paul’s, Episcopal. Market Street contains several mar- 
kets, one of which, the “Speed Market,” is given above. The 
sketch was taken from near the “ Kentucky Market,” which is 
immediately in the rear of the spectator, and not seen in the pic- 
ture. The University of Louisville, given below, is situated on 
Chesnut Street, corner of Eighth Street. The buildings have a 
fine location, and are an ornament to the city. The left hand 
building in our view is the Medical, and the other the Law Build- 
ing. Beargrass Creek is a picturesque locality, and is crossed by 
several bridges, one of which we present below. The buildings 
seen at the right of the picture are connected with the gas works. 
Another engraving represents the St. Joseph’s Infirmary, a Catho- 
lic benevolent institution, situated on Fourth Street. Louisville 
was formerly considered unhealthy, owing to the stagnant waters 
in the vicinity, and subject to epidemic diseases; but these having 
been drained, it is now one of the most healthy places on the river. 
The railroads in course of projection will link Louisville yet closer 
with other important towns and cities. The situation and scenery 
of the place are truly beautiful, and some portions of the city com- 
mand enchanting views. The streets are broad, well laid out, 
paved, shaded by ornamental trees, and lighted by gas. Eight of 
them run parallel to the river. Our artist has sketched those of 
the public buildings which appeared to him best suited to the pur- 
poses of illustration. The Medical Institute, shown in one of his 
drawings, ranks very high, and was founded by an ordinance of 
the city council, which appropriated $50,000 for the library, build- 
ings, etc. The Mercantile Library Association, with its well- 
selected collection of books, and the Historical Society, deserve 
honorable mention. Louisville, it is stated, may be said to owe 
its existence to the Falls, which arrest the course of navigation at 
this point. The canal, to which we referred above, projected to 
avoid the Falls, was cut through the solid limestone rock at a cost 
of $75,000. The dimensions having been found too small to ad- 
mit the passage of the largest New Orleans steamers, a railway 
has been projected on the Indiana side, the object of which is to 
transport such vessels round the rapids by means of a stationary 
engine and pulleys. In 1850, the entire trade of Louisville was 
computed to amount to $50,000,000. (The wholesale business has 
increased rapidly since that period. There are now over one hun- 
dred houses engaged exclusively in the wholesale business, the 
amount of which is estimated in round numbers at twenty millions 
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SPEED MARKET, LUUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


of dollars. The chief articles ot export are tobacco, pork, hemp 
and flour. In 1852, the quantity of tobacco received was 16,176 
hogsheads. The amount of revenue collected here, in 1853, was 


$48,307. The shipping in the port amounted in the aggregate to 
11,891 tons, all of which was employed in steam navigation. 
During the year referred to, twenty-seven steamboats, with an 


ST. JOSEPH’S INFIRMARY, LOUISVILLE. 


y te burthen of 7313 tons, were measured. The new custom 
house will cost about $200,000. Although Louisville is devoted 
rather to commerce than manufactures, still the latter amount in 
value to about $6,000,000 annually. For a place which has been 


EARLY PIONEERS. 
Mr. Ferris, in his book on 
the Great West, thus sketch- 


the Pontiac war and the com- 
mencement of the American 
Revolution :—‘ The pioneers, 
living in constant contact 
with the Indians, necessarily 
became more than half sav- 
ages in ce, habits 
and manners ; and frequently 
the whole savage character 
was assumed. eir ordina- 


dress was too unique to be 
forgoten A coon-tki 
with the tail dangling at 


back of the neck, and the 
snout a ig upon the fore- 
head ; long buckskin leggings, 
sewed with a wide fringed 
welt, down the outside of the 
leg; a long, narrow strip ot 
coarse cl ing around 
the hips and between the 
thighs, was brought up before 
and behind under the belt, 
and hung down flapping as 
they walked; a loose, deer- 
skin frock, open in front, and 
lapping once and a half round 
the body, was belted at the 
middle, forming convenient 
wallets on each side for 
chunks of hoe-cake, tow, 
jerked venison, screw drivers 
and other fixings, and Indian 
moccasins completed the 
hunter’s apparel. Over the 
whole were slung a bullet- 
pouch and der-horn. From behind the left hip dangled a 
scalping-knife ; from the right protruded the handle of a hatchet ; 
both weapons stuck in leathers cases. Every hunter carried an 
awl, a roll of buckskin, and strings of hide called “ whangs,” for 
thread. In the winter loose deerskin was stuffed into the mocca- 
sins to keep the feet warm. The pioneers lived in rude log houses, 
covered generally with pieces of timber about three feet in 
length and six in width, called “ shakes,” and laid over the 
roof instead of shingles. They had neither nails, glass, 
saws nor brick. The houses had large slab doors, pinned 
together. The light came down the chimney, or through 
a hole in the logs, covered with greased cloth. A scraggy 
hemlock sapling, the knots left a foot long, served for 
stairs to the upper story. Their furniture consisted of 
tamarack bedsteads framed into the walls, a few shelves 
supported on long wooden pins; a chair or two, but more 
often a piece split off a tree, and so trimmed that the 
branches served for legs. Their utensils were very simple 
agg nothing but a skillet, which served for baking, 

iling, roasting, washing dishes, making mush, scalding 
turkeys, cooking sassafras tea, and making soap. A john- 
ny cake board, instead of a dripping-pan, hung ona 
in every house. The corn was cracked into a coarse m 
by pounding it in a wooden mortar. As soon as swine 
could be kept away from the bears, or rather the bears 
away from them, the pioneers indulged in a dish of pork 
aud corn, boiled together, and known among them as 
“hog and hominy.” Fried pork they called “ Old Ned.” 
Unlike the French, who clustered in villages, and had their 
common fields, our Yankee settlers went their whole length 
for individual property. Each settler claimed for himselt 
four hundred acres of land, and the privilege of taking a 
thousand acres more, contiguous to his clearing. Each 
one run out his own lines for himself, chipping the bark 
off the trees, and cutting his name in the wood. These 
claims, so loosely asserted, were called ‘“ tomahawk 
rights,” and were respected by all the emigrants. Each 
settler went to felling the timber and chopping house-logs, 
sleeping, meanwhile, under a bark cover raised on crotches, or 
under a tree. It is said of one of them that he could hardly 
stomach his house, after it was done. The door way was open, 
the logs unchinked, and the chimney gaped wide above him; but 


in existence but about three quarters of a century, its growth has | the air was too “cluss”—he had to sleep outside for a night or 


been very rapid. 


BRIDGE UVER BEARJRASS CREEK, LOUISVILLE. 


two to get used to it. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 
The truth of the following thrilling tale of adventure is vouched 
for to us by a person who heard it from the lips of one of the 
party: A party of three men started from Sacramento on a pro- 
specting tour, and, being well supplied with provisions, they pene- 
trated much farther into the mountains than any other party, with- 
out meeting with any success. Being men of t perseverance, 
however, they determined to pursue their course still further, al- 
though they had nearly senchel a point where it was believed the 
foot of white man never trod before. The party began to feel 
somewhat discouraged, as luck appeared to have abandoned them. 
They were many miles from any habitation, and their provisions 
were getting very low. A melancholy feeling pervaded the whole 
three, but they kept on until they came to.a deep gulch. After 
making a thorough examination, they returned to Sacramento for 
ropes and provisions. Having procured these, and loaded their 
mules with as much as was thought necessary for their purpose, 
they proceeded again to the gulch. ‘To get down this ravine was 
the next object. They tied a rope to a tree, and by this means 
one after the other descended to the bottom, after lowering down 
the provisions and tools. Here they found gold in abundance, 
and labored assiduously to secure their pile as soon as possible, 
not being gwen nf in love with their habitation. By a mere 
accident, after having been in the ravine for several wecks, they 
discovered that tho rope had been cut by the Indians, or let loose 
by some other means, which cut off all hopes of escape. The 
ledges of rock were perpendicular for hundreds of feet, and climb- 
ing up was out of the question. Their provisions rapidly dimin- 
ished, and starvation stared them in the face. The gold which 
they had secured was of no use. They had made up their minds 
that their end was near. Providentially, a party of friendly In- 
dians came by, and hearing the men hallooing, they discovered 
their whereabouts, and immediately went to work to release them. 
Ropes were obtained, and let down, when they were drawn 
up one by one, and their gold also. Being released from 
their prison, they liberally rewarded the Indians, and went on 
their way to a more suitable location, thankful for their pres- 
ervation from the awful fate with which they had been threat- 
ened.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


THE CAGED LION, 

The Westminster Review, in a recent article on Gerard’s 
(the celebrated lion hunter of Algiers) account of his adven- 
tures, relates the following anccdote of a pet lion, Hubert, 
which Gerard caught when a cub, and raised till he was big 
enough to be dangerous, when he was sent to the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris. Hubert was sent to Paris and placed in 
the Jardin des Plantes, where, sometime afterward, Gerard 
went to see him. He was lying half asleep, gazing with in- 
difference on all the visitors, when suddenly he raised his 
head, his eyes dilated, a nervous twitching of his face and 
agitation of his tail showed that the sight of the well-known 
uniform had roused him. He had recognized the uniform, 
but had not yet identified his old master. His eyes vaguely 
interrogated this vaguely remembered form. Gerard thrust 
his hand into the cage. It was a touching moment which 
followed ; without taking his eyes from Gerard, he applied 
his nose to the outstretched hand, and began to breathe 
deeply. With every breath his eyes became’ more affection- 
ate, and when Gerard said to him “ Well, Hubert, my old 
soldier,” he made a terrible bound against the bars of his 
ptison, which trembled beneath his weight. My friends, 
alarmed, sprang back and called on me to do the same. 
Noble beast! thou art terrible even in thy love! He stood 
pressed against the bars, striving to break through the obsta- 
cles ile saparated us. He was magnificent as he stood 
there roaring with joy and rage. His rough tongue licked 
with joy the hand which I abandoned to him, while with his 
enormous paws he tried to draw me gently to him. No 
sooner did any one approach the cage than he flew out in 
terrible pect. Sie of anger, which changed into calmness 
and caresses on their retreating. It is impossible for me to 
describe how painful our parting was that day. Twenty 
times I was forced to return to reassure him that he would 
sce me aguin, and each time that 1 moved out of sight, he 
made the place tremble with his bounds and cries. Poor 
Hubert, this visit, and the long tete-a-tet-s of subsequent vis- 
it», made captivity a little less painful to him, but the effect 
seemed to be injurious on the whole. He drooped, and the 
keeper attributed it to these visits, which, perhaps, made him 
languish for the camp and his days of liberty. He died, leav- 
ing Gerard firmly resolved to kill as many lions as he could, 
but to capture no more; death in the forest, by a rifle, being 


ntinitely preferable wo a pulmonary disease bred in a prison. 


MARINE HOSPITAL, LOUISVILLE, 


AN AMAZON, 

Phebe Brown is five feet six inches in height ; is about thirty, 
well proportioned, round faced and ruddy; has a dark, penetrating 
eye, which the moment it fixes upon your face, sees your charac- 
ter, and that with precision. Her step is more manly than man’s, 
and can cover forty miles a day. Her common dress is a man’s 
hat, coat, with a spencer over it, and men’s shoes. She is unmar- 
ried. She can lift one hundred weight in each hand, and carry 
fourteen stone ; can sew, knit and spin, but hates them all, and 
every accompaniment of the female character, that of modesty 
excepted. A gentleman at Bath had recently treated her rudely. 
“She had a good mind to knock him down.” She assured me 
“she never knew what fear was.”’ She gives no affront, but offers 
to fight any man who gives her one. If she has never fought, 
perhaps it is owing to the insulter being a coward: for the man of 
courage would disdain to offer an insult toa woman. Phoebe has 
strong sense, an excellent judgment, says smart things and sup- 
ports an easy freedom in all companies. Her voice is more than 
masculine—it is deep toned. With the wind in her favor, she can 
send it a mile ; she has neither beard nor prominence of breast ; 
she undertakes any kind of manual labor, as holding a plow, driv- 
ing a team, thatching a barn, using a fiail, etc., but her chief vo- 
cation is breaking horses, for which she charges a guinea a week 
each. She always rides without a saddle, is thought to be the 
best judge of a horse or a cow in the county, and is frequently 
employed to purchase for others at the neighboring fairs. She is 
fond of Milton, Pope and Shakspeare; also of music; is self- 
taught, and performs on several instruments, as the flute, violin, 
and harpischord, and supports the bass violin in Molloch Church. 
She is a markswoman, and carries a gun on her shoulder. She 
eats no beef or pork and but little mutton. Her chief food is 


milk, which is also her drink, discarding wie, ale and spirits as 
unwholesume.—English paper. 


TRADING THE HAIR. 


In most countries, the hair is ed as one of the finest 
ornaments of the female head. Among the inhabitants of 
Brittany, however, in western France, a contrary idea 
vails, and while the men wear their hair hanging over thei 
shoulders in long tresses, it is considered a mark of immod- 
esty for a woman to reveal a single lock or ringlet. A close 
fitting cap, which —— hides the hair, is the height of 
propriety. But there are other prudential reasons for this, be- 
sides that of modesty. The female peasantry turn their hair 
to account in other markets than that of love, and make a 
= profit out of it. Shocking as it may sppear, “ many 

ndon and Paris ladies are indebted for the ificent 
hair which adorns their heads, to the wilds of Brittany.” A 
recent English traveller detected the travelling hair merchant 
in the very act of spoliation. He says: “ Strolling through 
the scene, my attention was attracted by a crowd around a 
half-ruined house. Wedging my way to the entrance, I saw 
a man standing in the middle of a room, armed with a for- 
midable pair of scissors, with which he was clipping the hair 
from a girl’s head with a rapidity and dexterity bespeaki 
long practice. For vot only was the operation pudeual 
wick almost bewildering quickness, but when the girl was 
liberated, her head assumed the appearance of having been 
shaved. There was great laughing among the ts, as 
she emerged from the house, leaving the long tresses in the 
hands of the hair-merchant, who, after combing them care- 
fully, wound them up in a wreath and placed them in a bas- 
ket, already nearly half full of hair. For, as I heard, he had 
been driving a highly profitable trade all the day ; and girls 
were still coming in willing, and in some cases apparently 
eager, to exchange their fine chevelures—which would have 
been the glory of girls anywhere but in Brittany—for three 
poor little handkerchiefs of gaudy hues, scarcely worth a 
dozen sous! This terrible mutilation of one of woman’s 
most beautiful gifts, distressed me considerably at first ; but 
when I beheld the indifference of the girls to the loss of their 
hair, and remembered how studiously they conceal their 
tresses, my feelings underwent a change, and I looked at 
length upon the wholesale cropping as rather amusing than 
otherwise. Great was the apparent disappointment of girls, 
whose tresses, although seemingly abundant and fine, did not 
come up to the hair-merchant’s standard ; but the fellow had 

so abundant a market, that he was only disposed to buy when 
the goods were particularly choice. His profits, too, must have 
been great, as the average price of a good head of hair, when 
cleaned, is eleven shillings.” —Port/olio. 


> 


KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 

The origin of the soldiers of the Temple may be clearly traced 
to the wild enthusiasm of the Crusaders. On the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Christians, thousands, not of well-appointed warriors, 
but of old men, women, and even children, set forth toward the 
Holy City, from the most distant parts of Europe, unconscious 
alike of the distance and the dangers they should have to encoun- 
ter. To alleviate the distresses to which these pious enthusiasts 
were exposed, to guard the honor of the saintly virgins and mat- 
rons, and to protect the gray hairs of the venerable palmer, nine 
noble knights formed a holy brotherhood in arms, and entered into 
a solemn compact to aid one another in clearing the highways of 
infidels and robbers, and in protecting the pilgrims through the 
passes and defiles of the mountains, to the Holy City. Warmed 
with the religious and military fervor of the day, and animated 
by the sacredness of the cause to which they had devoted their 
swords, they called themselves the poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. This chivalric vow they subsequently ratified in the 
Church of the Resurrection at the city of Jerusalem, and they 
there pronounced the additional and monkish vow of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. Inthe year 1118, Baldwin, the second 
king of Jerusalem, granted them their first possession, a dwelling 
within the sacred enclosure of the temple on Mount Moriah, which 
the ignorant and superstitious ecclesiastics had designated as the 
Temple of Solomon; and hence the “poor fellow-soldiers” re- 
ceived their name of “the Knighthood of the Temple of Solo- 
mon.”—New Orleans Commercial. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ON A PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 


BY WARD. 


Majestic dignity—exalted thought— 

A calm serenity, as if repose 

From some dark storm of thunder, rested down 
Upon a placid sky, and left no trace 

Of the fierce lightning’s revel, mark the lines 

Of those mild features. Who can e’er forget 

That noble countenance and brow serene 

Of our loved country’s Father—Washington? 

Haast thou cer harbored in thy reckless heart 

One treacherous thought—one traitorous desire? 
Hast thou e’er heard the maddening cry of rage, 
Disunion, discord, civil strife and broil? 

Gaze on that portrait: canst thou steel thy soul 
To bear the silent awe—the stern rebuke 

That scem to flash indignant from those eyes, 
Now fixed upon thee? Canst thou even bear 
That penetrating glance that seems to read 

Thine every thought and purpore? © forbear 

To look upon that picture, if thy heart 

Be not the seat of high and holy love 

For ail that makes man noble,—country—friends— 
Truth, justice, freedom, and the deathiess weal 

Of nations struggling yet to rise in might 

Above the gloomy mists and iron cells 

Of centuries of bondage—patriot zeal, 

Forever burning like the glowing sun 

Of summer's noon-day—these, all these, and more, 
Should be thy guerdon, while thou turn’st thy gaze 
Upon the portrait of the best of earth, 

The great, the good, th’ immortal Washington. 


> 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE PIRATE’S WIFE. 


BY HELEN WILDES. 


Ix a palace, which for centuries had been the principal ornament 
of Seville, sat the Lady Inez. She was a perfect daughter of 
Spain. Her soft, olive complexion, and glossy black hair—those 
magnificent eyes and small feet, could only be found in that deli- 
cious clime. 

The castle was anciently called Froila, in commemoration of a 
victorious battle fought by Froila against the Moors, in which 
54,000 of the latter were killed. We will still call it Froila, al- 
though the name was a temporary one, given by a grandee, who 
had lived there in the year 1300. 

At the time of our story, 18—, it looked ancient certainly, and 
that was all. It must have been glorious to have lived there in 
that old stony palace, that had outlived so many generations of 
men; that at one time had been the residence of a Moorish king, 
and subsequently the home of the haughty grandee, and still later 
of a lower order of nobility. To have sat there and thought of all 
the loves, and births, and deaths, to which these old walls had 
been witness, and of which the memory even had passed from 
every living being, must have roused all the Spanish ardor and 
romance of the Lady Inez. 

Froila was surrounded on all sides, except the southwest and 
south, with a noble forest of chestnuts, and tamarisks, and birches, 
and pines, and the evergreen oak bearing edible fruit, and the 
cochineal oak, on which is found the false cochineal yielding a 
fine crimson eolor—trees indigenous tothe country. On the south 
there was a circuitous road or broad path, made upon the principle 
of McAdam; and on the southwest was the beautiful Guadal- 
quivir. ‘The castle was elevated, and the terraces which led to 
the river were covered with the trees of the south—lemon, orange, 
pomegranate, almond and olive. At the very bottom of the gar- 
den was a small private quay, which was ingeniously concealed 
by foliage. The interior of the castle gave signs of age, and many 
of the apartments of desertion. But the principal room was of 
the amplest dimensions and Iuxuriantly furnished. The walls 
were covered with crimson drapery, which was here and there, at 
short intervals, drawn aside to bring to view immense mirrors, 
which multiplied the room a hutdred times. It seemed as if the 
wealth and talent of the world had been laid under contribution to 
furnish the luxuries of this one room. There were the substantial 
comforts of America, the ingenious ornaments of China, painting 
and sculpture of Italy, the graceful frivolities of France, and lite- 
rary productions of every language. In every nook and corner of 
this spacious hall was some object of beauty. But it seemed 
more a collection of things rare and rich, than the embellishments 
of a family drawing-room. Even the carpets that covered the 
floor, though gorgeous and beautiful, were of different material and 
pattern. In one recess, almost concealed by dark velvet drapery, 
stood an altar, upon which was a crucifix and a statuette of the 
Virgin Mary; her neck and hands bore jewels of value. There 
were several secret minute drawers about the altar, which were 
filled with gold, and silver, and jewels, cither pious oblations to 
the virgin, or placed there for safe keeping, in expectation that 
even the lawless robber would respect the symbol of religion. The 
altar was covered by beautiful mosaic work ; the spring by which 
each door was opened seemed the centre of a flower. 

But amid all this, Inez sat sad and alone. She was very lovely, 
but anxiety had paled her check and subdued her spirits. Whence 
came this moticy collection of valuables? Her husband, when he 
returned from his voyages laden with wares of every description, 
told her that they were the results of his traffic. But Inez had 
long had misgivings. She had observed an uncertainty about her 
husband’s movements, which was totally inexplicable. He would 
often start on long voyages for distant ports and return in a few 


weeks ; and after remaining with her some months perhaps, on the 
receipt of some news, he would start off before it were possible to 
obtain any cargo, apparently without the slightest promeditation, 
and come back in a longer or shorter time laden with wares of 
every description. Why were not these things sold? Indeed, why 
were they ever bought? Why were piles of velvet, and silks, 
and cottons brought there and left in the deserted chambers? Why 
did he enjoin upon her to live so retired? For two years she had 
not quitted the precincts of her garden; she had no communica- 
tion with any one but her husband’s old man servant and his wife. 
Why did he always return in the night, and come in a small boat 
to the quay in the garden? Why did he come stealing round to 
the window of her couch and make a signal, and wait for her 
answering password before making himself known? Why was he 
constantly changing the name of his vessel? She knew it was all 
for the sake of secrecy—but why was secrecy necessary ? 

One day, when she put these questions to him, he replied : 

“ Wait a little, dearest, and I will take you and all we possess 
to some foreign country, where we will live for cach other. Could 
you be content with only me, love ?” 

“I could go with you to the ends of the earth,” said Inez, her 
eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. ‘“ To live with you alone, would 
be to have my heart’s content absolutely. Even in this stern old 
palace, with thee, and our books, and our beautiful grounds, I 
could be happy as in Paradise.” 

“So could I,” ho answered, the tears springing to his eyes ; “ so 
will I. Yes, Inez, I will yet live happy with thee and innocence.” 

It was the twilight of a soft autumn day, that Inez sat, as I have 
said, alone and thoughtful. Soon her quick car detected a step in 
the garden ; she started to her feet. In a moment the old servant, 
Pedro, entered the room, and removing his hat, said : 

“ Master will be here to-night about twelve o’clock, ma’am.” 

“ Thank you, Pedro, thank you,” said the lady. She glanced 
at the watch at her side. ‘It is not yet nine,” said she; “ those 
hours will seem ages.” But ere one had elapsed, she heard the 
well-known step of her husband ; she rushed to the door, and they 
were locked in each other’s arms. 

On this occasion, contrary to his wont, he had found means to 
convey to his servant news of his return, and receive intelligence 
of the safety of Inez, and therefore took not his usual precaution of 
waiting for a signal. 

“Will you ever leave me again ?”’ said Incz at length, after they 
had talked a long time without approaching this subject—always 
nearest her heart. “ Will you ever leave me again?” ‘There was 
a sadness in her tone which she could not wholly suppress. 

“Once more, dearest, and by heaven, for the last time!” replicd 
her husband. He knit his brows, and his face was dark with pas- 
sion. Inez said not a word, but gently unclosed his clenched 
hand, and pressed it to her lips. “O, Inez,” he exclaimed, with 
a softened voice, “you know not with what a power—infinitcly 
stronger than fetters of iron—circumstances can bind one. Let the 
young man beware of yiclding to the first (I will not say temptation, 
for it may not always be such), but to the first strong circumstance 
that rises upon one almost like destiny ; it must be conquered, or 
it will subdue. But we will not waste these few hours that remain 
tous in sad retrospection or foreboding. Let me prophesy, Inez,” 
he added, in a playful tone. “In a year and a day, love, you and 
I will leave Froila and Spain forever.” Then, to avoid any in- 
quiries, he walked up to the altar. “This is a safe bank,” said 
he, opening one after another the secret drawers. ‘ Here, old 
lady,” he added, irreverently, “take care of this till I call for it.” 
And he poured into an empty one a number of gold and silver 
pieces. It was evident that whatever confidence he felt in the su- 
perstitious reverence of others for these religious emblems, he had 
none himself. He resumed his seat. The morning twilight was 
just appearing. “ Let us walk in the garden,” he said. 


Inez put her hand mechanically in his; a sadness which she 
could no longer resist took possession of her. Her hopes, that the 
darkness had seemed to foster, were now flecing away with it. No 
word had been spoken of the time of his departure, but she felt 
that it was close at hand. He plucked an orange from the tree, 
and handed it to her. 

“Tell me,” said Inez, as she took the fruit, “tell me when you 
must leave me—let me know the worst.” 

At that moment old Pedro appeared at the quay, waving a 
small black and red flag. Her husband saw him and returned the 
signal. 

“Now,” he replied—“ this moment. I thought to spare you 
the anticipation at least of sorrow, and to prolong till the last mo- 
ment the happiness of being together, so I said nothing of parting. 
God bless you! He will take care of such as you! Keep a light 
heart; you will hear from me soon, and see me, perhaps—who 
knows?” He spoke in a cheerful tone; he clasped her to his 
heart an instant, and was gone. 

Who knows, indeed! Happy for us, that the future is hidden! 
In how many hearts would the light of hope be quenched, leaving 
only darkness and despair, were it otherwise! None but the fool 
would seek to know the future. * * * 

When the good brig M left the wharf at Boston one bright 
summer morning in June, 18—, with fair wind and cloudless sky, 
and “all right,” as was frequently shouted back and forth, little 
did those on board reck of the fate that awaited them. 

One thing had been omitted in provisioning the M——. Nota 
weapon of defence of any description had been furnished; not a 
man on board had so much as a pistol. It is not uncommon for a 
vessel of six hundred tons, with a valuable cargo, to go into re- 
gions infested by pirates wholly unarmed. This does not appear 
to be safe; though in a vast proportion of cases, guns would be a 
needless expense. 

For thirteen days the brig M—— enjoyed uninterrupted good 


fortune. On the morning of the fourteenth, the captain descried a 
vessel, which he seemed to regard with considerable interest. As 
the day wore on, his watchings increased, and his interest seemed 
tinged with anxiety; but he spoke not a word of it. As night, 
which promised to be dark, drew near, he saw with evident satis- 
faction that the strange looking craft had partially altered hor 
course. 

I will not go into the details of the horrors of that night, which 
I heard from one on board. Suffice it to say, that in the dead of 
night, when deep darkness had settled over the waters, the M—= 
was boarded by a band of well-armed and disciplined ruffians. 
What resistance unarmed men could make in the first impulse of 
despair was made; but it availed nothing. ‘They were soon over- 
come and secured. Some of them were forced to assist in search- 
ing the vessel for money and valuables. One of the crew, a Mr. 
R., of Chelsea, was ordered by him who seemed to be second in 
command, to handle over a keg of nails, to see that no gold was 
concealed there. Not working fast enough, the pirate that stood 
over him struck him a cruel blow om the head that nearly stunned 
him. The brig was robbed of all her available wealth, and tho 
men of every dollar of money. ‘The last and most atrocious act 
of the invaders was to force every man down into the hold, nail 
down the hatchways, and set fire in various places to the vessel. 

As soon as the men became aware of the departure of the pirates, 
they crept round, faces downward, smothered the fire with their 
hands, made their way to a hatchway that led into a sort of cabin, 
which had been overlooked by the robbers, and succeeded in 
making their way to the deck. These strong-hearted men, grate- 
ful to Heaven for the preservation of their lives, but full of burn- 
ing indignation for their dastardly invaders, set all sail for the 
nearest port. But meeting, the second day, a vessel from which 
they obtained some necessary supplies, and by which they sent 
forward the account of their disaster, they turned them homeward. 

When they arrived at Boston harbor, they found the news of 
the piracy had reached home before them. Other vessels had been 
attacked by these robbers on the high seas, and already was an 
armed fleet sent in pursuit. Scarcely had these things ceased to 
be the daily topic among men, when the whole city was thrown 
into excitement by the announcement that one vessel had returned 
bringing in it four pirates. The crew of the brig M—— was sum- 
moned to identify them, which was easily done. Mr. R., with pe- 
culiar satisfaction pointed out the man who had struck him, and 
swore clearly to his identity. ‘ For,” he added to some friends 
near him, “that face has never been absent from my mind a 
waking moment since, and scarcely ever when sleeping. Even at 
the moment of the blow, when I was helpless and in his power, I 
swore that blow should be avenged—and it shall. Even at that 
moment, I fixed that face on my memory, never to be effaced till 
death.” * * * * * 

A few months after the departure of her husband did Inez re- 
main in her usual listless solitude. Soon Pedro—the aim and end 
of whose existence seemed to be, to watch the course of his master 
—brought tidings that a vessel, answering in every particular to 
that in which the husband of the Lady Inez had last embarked, 
had been captured by a United States man-of-war, which was 
taking her to Boston. After, came accounts of his crimes, the ex- 
citement of the public mind against him and his company, and 
their probable fate. Then Pedro told the lady of all her husband’s 
danger; of his lawless occupation, and that now perhaps his life 
was in peril. “Indeed,” he added, as he saw she bore it more 
calmly than he anticipated, “ we may say he is lost.” 

Inez sat as if turned to stone. The first shock had paralyzed 
her. To her quick perception, the whole breadth and depth of her 
calamity was seen and felt atonce. She knew his crime ; she knew 
the laws against it; she knew that even now he was in the hands 
of those who were swiftly bearing him to justice. 

“ How can we save him, Pedro?” at last issued from her white 
lips. 

“You cannot save him, dear lady,” said Pedro, gently; ‘‘ but 
you can go to him, and see him, and comfort him before—”’ His 
voice trembled a little, and he stopped. They both knew what 
the laws would require of him. 

Inez, touched by the sympathy of the faithful servant, burst into 
tears. It was well for her; it relieved her overcharged brain. She 
did not indulge long in the luxury of grief; she was soon ready 
for action. In a few days her jewels and valuables had been dis- 
posed of, her money and wardrobe collected, an American clipper, 
which happened to be in port at that time, was chartered, and she 
was on her way to Boston. 

Meantime the trial came on. Those among us who were living 
then, will not soon forget the excitement of that time—the joy 
when the pirates were taken—and the sorrow, mingling with a 
sense of justice, on the terrible day of their execution. 

One scene occurred during the trial, which I will mention. 
While Mr. R. was giving his testimony, he spoke of the brutal at- 
tack on him, as he was searching the keg of nails. 

“T never struck him, your honor,” said the prisoner. 

R. turned upon him with a look of fury; all the power of mind 
and body seemed concentrated in his clenched hand, as, with one 
blow on the head of tne prisoner, and, “‘ You know you lie, villain,” 
he threw him headlong on the court room floor. A spontaneous 
shout of approbation arose, which was soon checked, however, and 
Mr. R. was fined on the instant for contempt of court. The fine 
was immediately collected by the crowd in the court room, and 
paid over to the clerk. The trial was finished ; three of the pirates 
were condemned to be hung—a fourth, a young boy, was acquitted. 

When the Lady Inez arrived in Boston, she heard that her hus- 
band was in jail awaiting death. During her long passage she 
had laid her plan of action. She waited not even to see him, but 
proceeded directly on to Washington. “He must not die!” she 
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said to herself. “ He shall not die; I wil/ save him. I will go to 
the only one on eatth who can pardon him, and I will beg of him 
this one little life that—O, God, 1 must succeed !” 

She hurried on to Washington ; she made her way without delay 
to the audience chamber of the president. How successfully she 
pleaded with the old general is a matter of history. She begged 
his life for her own sake—she the young, the innocent, to be wid- 
owed and infamous; for her husband’s sake—he so young and 
80 full of good. Yes, she knew he was; she knew him better than 
any ono else, and she would pledge herself that his future life 
would be useful and honest; for the general’s own sake—the ro- 
membrance of having saved a fellow-creature from an infamous 
death for a usefully honest, happy We, would be the sweetest of 
reflective age. She recalled to his mind a letter written to her 
husband, a fow years before, thanking him for relieving an Ameri- 
can vessel in distress off Havana, when other (American) vessels 
around dared not go to their suffering fellow-citizens. She pre- 
vailed. Men said that the general could not resist the prayers of 
a beautiful woman in distress. But he no doubt felt that good 
would come of it. Truth has a convincing power that nothing 
else has. Inez felt the truth of her pledge, and could make him 
feel it. 

Inez sped back to Boston with a lightened heart. She stopped 
not till she entered the cell of her husband, with the president's 
pardon in her hand. Who can describe that meeting? She did 
not linger there long—but long enough to hear her husband’s sol- 
emn vow that henceforth his life should be one of innocence and 
virtue ; long enough to join her vow with his of never ceasing 
gratitude for the president’s clemency; long enough to utter one 
fervent, heartfelt prayer to God for strength for the future. 

When Inez left the prison with her rescued husband, their first 
task was to retrace her steps to the capitol, and pour out at the 
feet of their benefactor their gratitude, and assure him of their 
good resolves. De Soto procured a miniature of the president, 
which never after left his person for a day. «The other two 
wretches condemned to death, had no wives to plead for them— 
they probably deserved none; they were hung. 

It is but a few years since I met Mr. R., and as usual I asked, 
“ Where is De Soto?” And as usual he answered with as much 
cortainty as if the last mail had brought him the latest intelligence, 
“He is now master of a Baltimore clipper that rans from Balti- 
more to New Orleans. I never lose track of him; and but for my 
wife, I would have had his life before this.” 

Iv is perhaps needless to add, that the above tale is strictly true. 


FOUR GREAT MEN. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the career of four of the most re- 
nowned characters that ever lived, closed with some violent or 
mournful death. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy heights of his ambi- 
tion, and with his temples bound with chaplets dipped in the blood 
of countless nations, looked down upon a conquered world, and 
wept that there was not another one for him to conquer, set a city 
on fire, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and consternation 
of Rome, passed the Alps; after having put to flight the armies of 
the mistress of the world, and stripped three bushels of gold rings 
from the fingers of her slaughtered knights, and made her very 
foundations quake—fled from his country, being hated by those 
who once exultingly anited his name to that of our God, and 
called him Hannibal—died at last by poison, administered by his 
own hands, unlamented and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred cities, and dyed 
his hands in the blood of one million of his foes; after having 
pursued to death the only rival he had on earth, was miserably 
assassinated by those he considered his nearest friends, and in that 
very place the attainment of which had been his greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and emperors obeyed, after 
having filled the earth with the terror of his name, deluged it with 
tears and blood, and clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his 
days in lonely banishment, almost literally exiled from the world, 
yet where he could sometimes see his country’s banner waving 
over the deep, but which could not or would not bring him aid. 

‘Thus four men who, from the peculiar situation of their portraits, 
seemed to stand as the representatives of all those whom the world 
called great—those four who, each in turn, made the earth tremble 
to its very centre by their simple tread, severally died—one by in- 
toxication, or, a8 some suppose, by poison mingled in his wine— 
one a suicide—one murdered by his friends—and one in lonely 
exile.— Notes and Queries. 


ANECDOTE OF BEETHOVEN. 

Nothing vexed Beethoven more than when anything went 
wrong in the performance of his works. He would thereupon fall 
into a state of excitement which knew no limit. At a large theatre- 
concert in Vienna, where, besides his pastoral symphony, a fanta- 
sia of his for the piano with orchestra and chorus was performed, 
the clarinettist, in the variations of the closing theme, accidentally 
made a repeat of cight measures. Beethoven sprang up furiously, 
and overwhelmed the members of the orchestra with abuse. t 
last he cried out, “ From the beginning!” The theme was com- 
menced again. All fell in rightly, and the result was brilliant. 
But when the concert was over, the artists could not forget the 
honorable titles Beethoven had conferred upon them, and swore 
never again to play when he was in the orchestra. But this only 
lasted till he came forward with some new composition, when the 
curiosity of musicians got the better cf their indignation.— 
World. 


MADAME TALLEYRAND AND DENON, 

It is said of Madame Talleyrand, that one day her husband, 
having told her that Denon was coming to dinner, bid her read a 
little of his book upon Egypt, just published, in order that she 
might be enabled to say something civil to him upon it, adding 
that he would leave the volume for her on his study table. He 
forgot this, however, and Madame, upon going into the study, 
found a volume of “ Robinson Crusoe” on the table instead, 
which, having read very attentively, she was not long on opehing 
upon Denon, at dinner, about the desers island, his manner of liv- 
ing, to the great astonishment of poor Renon, who could not make 
head or tail of what she meant. At last, upon her saying, “ Ah, 
dear Friday !”’ he perceived she took him for no less a person than 
Robiason Crusoe.— New York Mirror. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE STONE AT THE SEPULCHRE, 


BY W. A. FOGG, 


In the darkness of the night, 
Undiseerned by mortal sight,— 
That the buried form might rise 
To its glories in the skies,— 
From the tomb where Jesus lay, 
Angels rolled the stone away. 


From our tomb— which hides the Lord, 
And dims the beauty of his word, 

The mighty stone of care, or grief, 

Or sect, or creed, or unbelief, 

Father, grant thy angels may 

Thus and ever roll away ; 


Leaving thus our spirits free, 
E’en as Christ’s, to rise to thee; 
From the deep and dismal tomb, 
Holding others midst its gloom, 
Helping, in our upward way, 
Angels roll the stone away. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD FLUTE-PLAYER. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


In the fourteenth century, there was in the principality of Kalen- 
berg a large town called Hamelen. Built at the confluence of the 
Hamel and the Weser, it received in its port ships from all coun- 
tries, and afterwards distributed their cargoes throughout Ger- 
many. It was noted everywhere for its commerce, its wealth, its 
power; and the man who could say, “I ama citizen of Hame- 
len,” was sure of finding everywhere protection or civility. 


happens with those who can do whatever they desire. 

Now, there entered one day into the port a foreign vessel, of a 
construction so singular that the most experienced sailors could 
not tell where it had been built. It moved without sails or oars, 
and its cargo was composed of precious merchandize, such as silken 
stuffs, perfumed leather, gold dust and oriental spices. One single 
man constituted the crew. It was an old man with white hair, 
clad in a robe of yellow velvet, fastened by a woollen girdle, and 
carrying suspended to his neck by a silver chain, two flutes, one 
of which was of ivory and the other of ebony. 

All the inhabitants of Hamelen hastened, as we may imagine, 
to see the strange vessel and the unknown captain who commanded 
it. The latter received his visitors kindly ; but to all their ques- 
tions replied that he had come to do business with them, not to 
relate his history, and he pointed to his merchandize spread out 
on the deck. 

Nevertheless all went away without purchasing, and each made 
his own supposition on the mysterious stranger; some said that it 
must be some oriental Jew, whom the desire of gain had attracted 
to these remote regions; others asserted that he had come from 
India, pursuing an unknown route by the north ; some suspected 
him to be a pirate who had enriched himself by getting rid of all 
his companions. 

This last opinion prevailed because it was the most unfavorable 
one. It spread throughout the city, and it was soon universally 
believed that the old man with the flutes (as they called him) was 
a skimmer of the seas, who sought to sell the fruit of his piracies. 
Some of the inhabitants then ventured to say that it would be 
prudent to interrogate this man, in order to learn the truth ; others 
insisted that they had even a right to arrest him; at last, a mer- 
chant, who feared his business would be injured by the stranger, 
exclaimed that the wisest coarse would be to seize his merchandize 
as the property of a suspected man. ‘This last opinion was imme- 
diately adopted by everybody. They addressed the council who 
then governed Hamelen, and some of the magistrates were de- 
spatched to the ship in order to seize its contents. 

The old man in vain attempted to oppose them, remonstrating 
that they despoiled him without reason and contrary to all justice ; 
the magistrates replied that the merchandize should be restored 
when he had proved that it belonged to him lawfully, threatening, 
if he resisted, to throw him into prison. 

The stranger then comprehended that they were determined not 
to listen to him; he therefore seated himself beside the helm, and 
suffered them to remove the cargo, without saying a word. At 
last, when everybody had gone, he rose, detached the rope which 
moored the ship, and allowed it to descend the stream. 

The curious crowd had assembled to see him depart, and the 
magistrates themselves had remained near. The old man, who 
perceived them, bent over the side of the ship. 

“T am going, unjast men!” said he, in a threatening tone ; “I 
am going, driven away and despoiled by you; but I leave behind 
me what will punish you and avenge me.” 

At these words he opened the red bag which he carried at his 
girdle, and they saw come out of it three rats of different species. 
They jumped into the river, swam across it and reached the shore ; 
after which the ship continued its course. 

The inhabitants contented themselves with laughing at the sin- 
gular vengeance of the old man, but they soon discovered that it 
was a scrious one. The rats multiplicd so prodigiously that they 
ended by taking possession of the whole city. They had driven 
all domestic animals from the houses, and made their nests in the 
corners of the windows, in the places once occupied by swallows. 
Scarcely was a table set, when they all ran to eat the repast pre- 
pared for the family. They penetrated by innumerable companies 


So | 
the inhabitants had become hard, unjust and proud, as it usually 
| tioned to the trouble, and an air on a flute cannot reasonably be 


into the granaries, consuming in a few days the food which should 
have sufficed for a year. The result was a famme, which rendered 
them more dangerous by making them more hungry. They 
spread throughout Hamelen, destroying all the merchandize, and 
gnawing the sails and cordage of the shipping. Afterwards they 
attacked the beams of the houses, which began to fall into ruins ; 
at last, the rage of hunger which tormented them became such that 
they even attacked men during their sleep, and devoured infants 
in the cradle. 

The inhabitants, who had vainly employed all known means, 
were at a loss how to escape this calamity. Their warehouses 
were empty, and foreign vessels no longer dared enter the port. 
It would have been all over with Hamelen, had not the council 
resolved to offer a reward of a hundred thousand gold pieces to 
him who could deliver the city from the animals which were de- 
vastating it. 

This notice had already been published for some time, and no 
person had yet presented himself, when one day, the ship without 
sails re-appeared, commanded by the old man with the two flutes. 
He did not enter the port, but sent to the supreme council a 
letter in which he proposed to deliver Hamelen from the scourge 
which he had sent upon it, for the hundred thousand gold pieces 
offered. After having read it, the magistrates hastened to the 
| port and summoned the old man to land, declaring that they would 
pay him the sum if he had really power to save them. The old 
man, confiding in this oath, landed, and taking his ivory flute, 
began to traverse the streets of Hamelen, playing a singular air, 
unlike any known music. As he played, the rats ran towards him 
from every direction and followed him like an army; when they 
| had thus assembled, he returned to the port and made them all en- 
ter his ship, which departed alone, and quickly disappeared at the 
mouth of the river. Then turning towards the magistrates, he 
said tothem: ‘“ You see I have kept my promise ; now keep yours.” 


But the magistrates, having no longer anything to fear, began 


to find reasons for violating their pledged word. 
“The compensation,” said one of them, “ought to be propor- 


estimated at a hundred thousand gold pieces.” 

“Give him two hundred, and he ought to think us generous,” 
added a second. 

“Two hundred!” repeated the merchant who had finally ad- 
vised the confiscation of the old man’s cargo; “have you forgot- 
ten that this man is the original cause of all our sufferings ?” 

“True!” exclaimed all voices. 

“Far from being indebted to him, we ought to inflict a severe 
chastisement,” resumed the merchant; “let him esteem himself 
fortunate in being allowed to depart without having been called to 
an account for the past ; for our pardon is a sufficient recompense.” 


The old man remained standing in the same spot, until the last 
of the inhabitants had crossed the threshold of the council-room ; 
then, seizing his ebony flute, he cried, in a terrible voice: “ Let 
them then be rewarded according to their works!” 

Then he began again to traverse the streets of Hamelen, playing 
his black flute, and this time, all the children came out of the 
houses, and began to follow him, drawn by an irresistible power. 
He passed thus before each door, and his company constantly in- 
creased ; finally, when it was complete, ke returned towards the 
river. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants were praying in the church; but 
suddenly a gloomy voice resounded beneath its vaults, saying : 
“The curse of the fathers shall be punished in their children.” 

And rising in terror, for they had recognized the voice of the old 
man, they issued forth in crowds and hastoned to the port: the old 
man was no longer there; but every wave of the river rolled to 
the shore the corpse of one of their children. 

A chapel was built in commemoration of this great disaster. 
On the windows were painted mothers in tours, traversing the 
shores of the Weser, in the midst of which appeared little heads 
floating and little hands elevated to demand help ; in the distance 
was the old man playing the ebony flute, and beneath it was writ- 
ten: “To our children, destroyed by the malice of the demon.” 

But the same evening an invisible hand effaced, it is said, the 
last words of this inscription, and the next day the inhabitants 
read, with fear and sarprise : “ To our children, destroyed because 
of the injustice of their fathers.” 


DOLLAR! 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 


It will procure for you for a whole year, 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


0G There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly. 

0>> Two pages of finely exceuted, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish cach number. 

(>> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar. 

> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

> In all its departments it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, 
the cheapest magazine in the world. 

0> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has been for sixteen years 
connected with the Boston press. 

QF Devoted to foreign and domestic news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
new discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

(> Any person enclosing one dolar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the Magazine for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers aud 
eight dollars, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COL. WILLIAM HEATH SPOONER. 

We present herewith a portrait of Col. Spooner, a gen- 
tleman as well known and as popular as any of our citi- 
zens, drawn for us by Barry, from a lifelike daguerreotype. 
Colonel Spooner was born in the State of Virginia, in the 
year 1798. His father, Rev. John Jones Spooner, was a 

uate of Harvard University, engaged in mercantile 
siness in this city, and for many years was one of our 
leading merchants. One of those reverses, however, 80 
common in mercantile life, caused him to abandon trade, 
and he removed to Virginia, where he studied divinity, 
and was settled as a clergyman of the Episcopal church. 
His wife was the only daughter of Major-General William 
Heath, of Roxbury, one of the distinguished officers of the 
Revolutio army. The subject of our sketch was but 
a year old when his father died, and wry, boy nes to the 
north by his surviving parent, received his education in 
the schools of Brookline and Roxbury. On the comple- 
tion of his studies, he entered a counting-room, and was 
for some years d in mercantile pursuits. Taking 
an interest in public affairs, and being much esteemed by 
his townsmen, he was elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives from Roxbury, and served 
his constituents acceptably in that body. For about five 
he was also an officer of the customs in that ~% 
an early age he manifested a great interest in mili- 
ep and for a period of twenty years was connected 
with the militia im various official grades. For several 
years in succession he was colonel of the first apenas 
and it was in a high state of discipline and drill when un- 
der his co . His last service was in command ot 
the brigade as its senior colonel. He was exceedingly 
popular in the regiment and the brigade, and his resigna- 
tion of his commission caused a deep regret. He refused 
to accept the office of brigadier-general, though six times 
elected to that rank. For the past six years Colonel 
Spooner has been known as the landlord of the United 
States Hotel, one of the largest establishments of the kind 
in the coun’ He had previously had charge of the 
Winthrop House. All who have had the good fortune to 
be his guests, will bear willing testimony to his affability, 
his care, his tact, and his skill asa manager. It is no 
light task to preside over such a house as the United 
States—a world of itself, with an army of attendants, and 
a multitude of guests to provide for. Col. Spooner has done this 
successfully, and has completely identified himself with the estab- 
lishment. A finished gentleman, kind-hearted and generous, it is 
not surprising that he is surrounded by “troops of friends,” who 
esteem and regard him as he deserves to be esteemed and regarded. 
> os one of the most deservedly popular men in our little village 
ton. 
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ARRIVAL OF A BURMESE ENVOY AT CALCUTTA. 


The accompanying engraving was sketched on the occasion of a 
recent visit from a representative of the emperor of Burmah to the 
British authorities at Calcutta, and conveys a vivid idea of the 
manner in which eastern dignitaries travel. The carriage and -its 

ir of horses present nothing remarkable, but the ambassador 

imself blazes with jewels, and, arrayed in gorgeous robes, is the 
centre of attraction. Behind him rides a detachment of native 
cavalry, and the seapoys who line the street receive him with mili- 
tary honors. A peculiar feature of the affair is found in the run- 
ning footmen who accompany the carriage, holding umbrellas on 
long handles over the sacred head of the envoy. Of course it 
would not do to have a covered carriage, and so these poor fellows 
must keep with the horses through the broiling sun of a long 
journey. These Burmese runners have wonderful endurance and 
One of them will tire out a horse, and there are more fre- 

quent relays of the latter than the former on a journey. Burmah 
was once the most extensive and popular state in Farther India, 
but since the war with the British, in 1824-26, it has been materi- 
ally “curtailed of its fair proportions.”” It is enclosed on all sides 
by lofty mountains, and its soil is fertile but sadly neglected by 
the inhabitants. In the year B. C. 300, at which period the Bood- 
hist religion was introduced, the government was permanently 


_ 
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COL. WILLIAM HEATH SPUONER. 


fixed at Prome, where it continued for 395 years, under the reign 
of twenty-four princes. After this it was removed, under a new 
dynasty, to Pugan, where it continued nearly twelve centuries, un- 
der a succession of fifty-five monarchs. In A. D., 1300, the seat 
of government was established at Panyah, and continued there 
fifty-six years, under three sovereigns. In 1364, it was removed 
to Ava, where it continued 369 years, and first became known to 
Europeans in the 16th century. About the commencement of the 
last century, the Burmans were conquered by the Peguans, a 
people they had themselves enthralled and _ in subjection for 
the two preceding centuries. At this period Alompra founded the 
present dynasty. He was succeeded by his son, Uparaja, who 
made Pakaing his capital. On the death of Uparaja, three years 
after his accession to the throne, his brother Sembuen succeeded 
to the sovereign authority, and removed the seat of government to 
Ava. In 1776, Sembuen was succeeded by his son, Senkusa, who, 
after a reign of five years, was succeeded by Paonykacha, who re- 
moved the capital to Amarapoora. After a reign of thirty eight 
years, Paongkacha was succeeded, in 1819, by Nunsun, who re- 
moved the court once more to Ava; but on the almost total de- 
struction of that town by an earthquake, in 1839, Monchoboo be- 
came the seat of government. In 1837, on the death of Nunsun, 
his brother Serawa succeeded to the throne, to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir. The British governor of Madras, in the 17th cen- 
tury, made friendly advances to the Burmese monarch, which, be- 
ing graciously received, in 1709, Captain Alexander Hamilton paid 
him a visit, the details of which he recorded in his ‘‘ New Accounts 
of the East Indies.” In 1757, the British were allowed a site for 


a factory within the empire, but subsequently, aggressions on the 
part of the Burmese, and insolence to British ambassadors, pro- 
voked a collision, which terminated in the subjugation of the 
greater portion of the Burman empire to the British arms. 


THE GRAVE OF STEUREN. 

About five miles from the village of Steuben, and in 
the town of that name, is the grave of Baron de Steuben. 
In a five-acre woodland, on a hill, and fenced in so that 
the field cattle cannot enter, quietly rest the remains ot 
the Prussian patriot and hero. The grave is in the middle 
of the wood, and was once covered by a monument—a 
plain slab, with the following simple inscription :—‘‘ Ma- 
oo Frederick William Augustus n de Steu- 

n.” Woe visited the grave a fow days since, and found 
the monument tumbled down, and things going to ruin 
and decay. It was an unpleasant sight to stand by the 
grave of that great man, and think how negligent our 
country had been of her heroos. There in the wild woods, 
far from the city’s crowd, and by the “ fair forest stream,’ 
reposed the remains of a gallant patriot, with nothing bat 
a ruined mass of mortar and stones to mark his resting- 

lace. Baron Steuben was aid-de-camp to the king of 
russia—he was receiving a salary of about $5000 a year 
at the time of our Revolutionary struggle—his 5 — 
were enlisted in behalf of the infant colony, and eft his 
home and situation to serve in the American cause, and 
take the lead of our armies. He was an able general, and 
an experienced tactician, and rendered invaluable service 
to our country. Soon after the close of the war, Steuben re- 
tired to private life, and for seven years endeavored in vain 
to prevail on Congress to remunerate him for his services. 
At length he received a salary of $2500 a year, only half 
of that which he had relinquished thirteen years before, to 
risk all in her service. He located himself on the farm, 
and in the township where he died, given him by the State 
of New Yok. He cleared off sixty acres of land, erected 
a log house, and sat down for the remainder of his life. 
With his trusty servants and a few friends, who still clang 
to him with more than filial affection, he watched the cur- 
rent of his years drift peacefully away, without a sigh for 
the we of royalty he had left behind him in the old 
world. A tree near the spot where his house stood, was a 
favorite of his; and under that tree in summer he used to 
ass many of his hours. He expressed a wish to be 
ried, when he died, under the tree where he had so often 
rested while living. On the 25th iy of November, 1797, 
he was gtruck with paralysis, and lived but three days 
afterwards. He directed, just before his death, that 
should be buried in his military cloak, with the star of honor, 
which he always wore, placed on his breast. His weeping ser- 
vants, and a few rustic neighbors, formed the procession to his 
solitary place of burial; and there, in the still woods, “with the 
military cloak around him,” and the star flashing on his breast, 
they laid the old warrior down to the rest. He sleep’ well beneath 
the soil he helped to free. His stormy career was over, and he 
who had passed his life on the battle-field, had not a flag to d 
over the hearse, or a soldier to disch a farewell shot over h 
grave. A nation seems to have blotted him out from its memory, 
and left him to die alone, forgotten and unhonored. A “ repu 
may prove ungratefal,” and refuse to erect a monument to the 
memory 0° the departed patriot and warrior, but the people of the 
land which he helped to tree will cherish his many virtues with 
filial tenderness and affection. In 1854, his remains were taken 
from the place where they were first deposited—a highway having 
been laid out there—and removed some fifty or sixty rods distant. 
As we stand by the grave of the baron, amid the tall trees of the 
forest, standing like so many sentinels around, the fuilowing 
touching and appropriate lines of the | pe Collins, which have 
been so often quoted for their beauty and effect, came clustering to 
our memory : 
“So sleep the brave, who sink to reat 
With all their country’s honors blest. 
When Spring. with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck the hallowed mouid, 


She there shal! dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To deck the mould that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


|Home (N. Sentinel. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proraizror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGS, Assisranr Eprron. 


THE UMBRELLA AND THE THRONE. 

Who that ever “toted” a blue cotton umbrella, one of those 
heavy, old-fashioned things with a world of cloth and timber in its 
construction, being beguiled thereto by a prospect of rain, while 
leaving home in the morning, ever thought of an umbrella as a 
stepping-stone to the throne? In fact, it was considered rather 
fatal to royal hopes. Louis Philippe always carried an umbrella, 
and Louis Philippe lost his crcown—cause and effect. But the phi- 
losopher knows that the same causes do not always produce the 
same offeets. It soums that in the Maleva, in India, there is a cer- 
tain presipice ever so many fect high, and springing from a base ot 
sharp-pointed rocks, from the summit of which tke Rajpoot women 
sometimes cause their firstborn to precipitate themselves in pur- 
suance of a vow. In last February, a young man whose mother 
had been kind enough thus to dedicate him to the gods, led him to 
tho precipice to accomplish her vow, in the presence of a vast mul- 
titude. The young gentleman was very docile, but at the moment 
of leaping, he snatched a huge umbrella from the hand of one of 
his uncles, and sprang into the gulf. Atthe moment of his descent, 
the umbrella opened, and forming a parachute, buoyed up the ad- 
venturer in such a manner that he lighted gently and unharmed on 
the rocks beneath. The multitude exclaimed that it was a mira- 
elo, and an evident proof that Vishnoo and Brahma designated a 
successor to the reigning prince. The cry went up that it was 
their duty to massacre the rajah and his family. So the erowd 
rushed to the residence of the prince, stoned him and his whole 
family by way of “putting them out of their misery,” and pro- 
claimed the young gentleman with the umbrella Rajah of Oukar. 
The Bombay Gazette informs us that this young Rajpoot was an 
adventurer, who, having witnessed a balloon ascension at Calcutta 
the year previous, had instinctively caught at the laws of aecrosta- 
tion, and had made use of them to dethrone the rajah of Oukar- 
Mundattah. nr friend Godard himself could not have done it 
better. 


A Ditsmma.—A horse dealer in Chicago has contrived an in- 
genious method of preventing the intrusion of constables on his 
premises to serve civil processes. On one side of his doorway is 
a savage bulldog, whose chain reaches half-way across the opening, 
and on the other side, an untamed bear, with a similar extent of 
chain. Of course thore is “no thoroughfare.” 


> 


No Trave.iter.—A wealthy and shrewd business man of 
Washington, D. C., has never in his life been as far as Baltimore, 
and never set foot in a railroad car, a steamboat, or a graveyard. 
He is over 70 years old. 


Ratn.—Nature raises water for refreshing the earth from 13,000 
to 14,000 feet for some of the mining districts of South America, 
and not less than 16,000 feet for the highest inhabited regions of 
Thibet. 

Sweets.—Elwanger & Barry of the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
near Rochester, N. Y., have two acres of roses in a single block, 
and seven acres of the queen of flowers in all. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Aman in Brantford, being unfeclingly taunted with hav- 
ing just come out of jail, took laudanum and died. 
.... At the last accounts from San Francisco, the Vigilance 
Committee had disbanded their forces and abdicated their powers. 
..+. The oration at the inauguration of the Franklin monu- 
ment was delivered by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
...» Afirm in New York city sold a quarter of a million of 
dollars worth of wheat in one day. A heavy transaction. 
..+. Eight thousand seven hundred and nineteen persons died 
in the city of Mexico during the year 1855. 
. Politeness has been likened to an air-cushion: there’s 
nothing in it, but it eases the world’s jolts wonderfully. 
.... At the Webster mansion in Marshfield, the names of about 
four thousand persons are registered as visitors. 
.. Punch assures us that there are bores in the best families : 
the oldest houses have leaden spouts. 
..+. No sooner does a fool get into trouble of his own seeking, 
than he proclaims himself the victim of fate. 
... The old Stuyvesant pear-tree in New York, two centuries 
old, this year bore more than a bushel of fine pears. 
..-. The Tentines, an ancient people drank honey and water 
at weddings—hence the phrase honey-moon. 
. If an heiress is worth one hundred thousand dollars, ramor 
speedily magnifies the amount to five or six millions. 
.«.. The theatrical campaign in this city is being carried on 
with great vigor by the several managers. 
.-.. Laura Keene’s splendid new theatre in New York is on 
the eve of completion. Laura is a gem. 
The scene of Mr. G. R. P. James’s new novel is not 
located in Virginia, as was reported at one time. 
. Miss Emma Stanley, with her elegant drawing-room enter- 
tainment, wins fame and money wherever she goes. 
-.+. The artists of New York and Boston have come back 
from the mountain regions with numerous sketches. 
.. The New York Herald will soon be enabled to throw off 
from its presses sixty thousand sheets an hour. 
. The Cunard company are about to build a vessel to sur- | 


pass the Persia. It will be a marvel, if they do. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

A few weeks since, the London Times, in its search ror material 
to create a sensation, or perhaps from a higher motive, pounced 
down on an unlucky Italian opera, Za Traviata, and tore it all to 
pieces. The ground of attack was not the poverty of the music, 
or of the performsnce, but the immorality of the libretto, which, in 
fact, deserved all the censures of the critic. To be sure the Times 
was silent during the performance ef many operas, whose immo- 
rality is veiled only by the cobwebs of long custom; but we are 
thankful it has waked up at last. There is Don Giovanni, for in- 
stance. The hero is anything but an exemplary gentleman, and 
the bad effect of his example is not obliterated by the fact of his 
tumbling through a trap-door in the last scene. Ardent and in- 
genuous youth dwell rather admiringly on the velocity of his 
career, than in the little circumstance of his being finally overtaken 
by “ Bogy.” 

But we are glad the London Times took the matter in hand. 
The stage has been purified, to a great extent, by the force of pub- 
lic opinion. The drama is now, on the whole, presentable and 
acceptable ; and we must see to it that immorality does not return 
to the boards, under cover of the sweetest music and the ‘most 
insinuating of modern tongues. What a mass of horrors and atroci- 
ties is Lucrezia Borgia! That woman never should have been 
selected as the heroine ot drama or opera. History furnishes ex- 
amples of purity, of lofty heroism, of heroic daring and generous 
deeds, to awaken, in the hands of an able writer, interest and enthu- 
siasm, without touching those dark shadows that chequer its pages. 

If this movement of the London Times is followed up with 
vigor, it will be well for managers, actors and the public. Honest 
and fearless criticism is what we stand in need of. Indiscriminate 
puffery and indiscriminate blame, based on personal preferences or 
prejudices, are too apt to be given us instead of honest opinions. 
And since, for a long time to come, we fear, we must be depend- 
ont for our dramatic entertainments on England, it would be well 
for us, if a rigid censorship should be established there as a barrier 
to the wretched stuff which has been imported thence in cartloads 
for our consumption, simply beeause the garbage had been stamp- 
ed with the seal of European puffery. It is for the intorest of 
managers and actors to court and solicit fearless, honest criticism, 
instead of puffery. The stage is rising again into a power—a 
power felt and acknowledged. If it is permitted to sink once 
more into its late state of — then it falls 


— like Lueifer, 
ion to rise again.” 


The English press, in the palmy days of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt 
and the “ Examiner,” was famous for the fearlessness, intelligence 
and impartiality of its criticism. And in the century beforehand, 
eriticism was in the hands of men above all suspicion of venality 
and favoritism. The stage was then a model of elegance of de- 
portment and of purity of pronunciation. No such thing as slov- 
enly English was ever heard from the lips of an actor—no such 
thing as “gaggery.” Talent found its fitting appreciation, and 
imbecility and dulness were restrained to their proper spheres. 
The dignity of art was upheld by the dignity of criticism. 
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A YOUTHFUL COLONY. 

Not long since a number of children, under the charge of Rev. 
Mr. Van Meter, started by railroad from New York for the great 
West. They were brands snatched from the burning by the noble 
ladies of the Five Points’ Mission. These ladies paid all the ex- 
pense of the expedition. The children and their guardian” occu- 
pied a car by themselves; and at the moment of departure the 
spectators gathered about the station were thrilled with emotion 
on hearing all those little childish voices mingling in the song of 
“ Happy Land!” May Heaven bless them and their generous 
protectors! May the future of their lives be as bright as its be- 
ginning was dark and dreary. The establishment of the Five 
Points’ Mission in the very heart of the worst moral corruption 
and physical degradation of New York. was one of the noblest 
philanthropic movements of the day. 


“Porter’s Spirit or tHE Times,” New Yorx.—We cor- 
dially welcome this new sporting journal recently established by 
the founder and editor of the old “ Spirit,” in connection with Mr. 
George Wilkes, a successful and able journalist. Porter seems to 
have renewed his youth and vigor with his new garb. The bril- 
liant spirits of the olden time cluster around him with many a new 
recruit; and his sporting and dramatic journal blazes with intel- 
lect, wit, fan, humor and criticism, from end to end. Its perma- 
nent existence is already a fixed fact. 
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Uxtucxy.—The dowager queen of Oude came to England on 
a bootless errand—that of bribing the British government into a 
restoration of her son to his kingdom. She ought to have known 
that the British lion never relaxes a prey in which he has once 
firmly fixed his claws. The old lady started with jewels valued at a 
quarter of a million of dollars as presents, but they were stolen from 
her on the way—an Oude-acious robbery ! 


Powprrut Exoins.—The Detroit Tribune states that an en- 
gine, costing $50,000, is in course of erection, which is to be used 
for pumping water into the reservoir of that city. This engine is 
guaranteed to raise 1,000,000 pounds one foot with 100 pounds of 
coal—less than two pounds of coal per hour for a single horse 
power—the highest guaranteed duty of any engine known. 


Cuivateic Darixe.—A milkman in this vicinity, who has 
grown rich by his business, bas set-up a carriage, and has had 
painted on one of the panels a pump, and on the other a cow. 
Between the two he gets along very comfortably. 


POLITICAL GOSSIP. 

It is refreshing to step out of the circle of our own political 
affairs, now involved in the boiling and feverish excitement of a 
presidential election, and glance at the doings of our transatlantic 
neighbors. We can afford to keep cool when we are reviewing 
their difficulties, and certainly cannot be charged with partizanship 
when we are discussing them. We predicted long ago that a cool- 
ness would before long arise between the great governments so 
lately allied in arms against the ambition of Russia. It is reported 
that such a state of feeling does actually exist, and that very sharp 
notes (by the way, these diplomatic notes are sometimes three or 
four hundred pages long) have passed between Louis Napoleon 
and the English ministry, “concerning everything in the world 
and something besides.” ‘France is patting Russia on the back 
while turning the cold shoulder on England. And lately some 
curious hints have been thrown out, which accounts for the precip- 
itancy with which the treaty of peace was hurried through at Paris. 
About that time, it will be remembered, the vast, fertile and 
wealthy kingdom of Oude was annexed to the British possessions 
in the East—they didn’t call it annexing, but absorbing, by the 
way. Louis Napoleon, who was seeking for a pretext for ending 
the war, in which he had reaped glory enough for his present pur- 
poses, eagerly caught at this fact—inquired very politely how John 
Bull could be so inveterate against the encroachments of Russia in 
Europe, while Johnny was setting the example in the East on such 
a gigantic scale. He hiuted that consistency would not permit his 
good friends to prolong a bloody contest, of which he himself had 
had about enough, etc., and so, adroitly harping on this string, 
created a flurry, under cover of which the treaty was rushed 
through. It will be well if matters remain simply in this negative, 
frigid state ; but John Bull is sturdy, and Johnny Crapeau is fiery, 
and we should not be at all surprised to wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find them at loggerheads with each other. It would not 
be difficult to rouse up the old hereditary hate of both countries— 
each of which, has in turns,*been invaded and subjected by the 
other. Then England would again become the “ perfidious Al- 
bion ” of the old French journals, and Louis Napoleon the unmiti- 
gated villain which the London Times called him at the time of 
the coup d’etat. 


Tue Reason.—It is an acknowledged fact that plays are always 
popular in which the principal character is a villain. Balzae ex- 
plains the fact by saying, “‘ We like to see a greater scoundrel 
than ourselves, and console ourselves with the idea that, with all 
our imperfections, we are not quite so bad as he is.” 
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Ay Op ’Un.—An old oak tree in France, planted in 1070 by 
the Count of Champagne, was lately struck by lightning. 

MARR I A a BK 8. 


In this wen by Rev. Mr. Street Mr. Riehard Stanley to Miss Maria Blois; 
by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Williagn’ Wilson to Miss Ellen Grindell; by Rev. 
Dr. Nealo, Mr. Ainasa T. Thompson to Miss Phebe Stoddard, both of New 
Bedford; by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. T. F. Shattuck, of Dedham, to Miss Annie 
L. Learned; by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, 4 > Nathaniel Gammage to Miss Mary A. 
Eustis; by Rev. Mr. Strickland, Mr. Francis T. Marshall, of Deer Isle, Me., to 
Miss Naney J. Joy; by Kev. Mr. Kallock, Mr. Geo. W. Hildreth to Miss N.J 
Weed.—At Lexington, by Rev. Mr. Staples, Mr. Oliver C. Robinson, of Madrid 
N. Y., to Mias Adeline Viles—At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Timothy D 
Taylor, Esq. to Miss Mary M. Kendrick.—At Acton, Mr. Moses A. Noyes to 
Miss Emeline Hosmer.— At Lowell, Robert Clark, Esq., of Stow, to Miss Louise 
8. Goodnow.— At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. William W. Cameron 
to Miss Mary FD. Harrington.—At North Bridgewater, Mr. Rufus C. Freeman 
to Miss Marianna Stoddard.—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Frederick 
A. Harrington to Miss Evelyn Soper.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stetson 
Thomas M. Stetson, Esq. to Miss Caroline D. Eliot.— At Harwich, by Rev. Mr. 

Mr. Matthew McKenzie to Mrs. Aehsah Taylor.—At Pittsfield, by 
Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. Charles W. Potter to Miss Laura M. Persip, of Hinsdale 


DEATHS. 


In this Hon. Elijah You, formerly of 67; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davies; Mrs. Elizabeth J., wife of Mr. J. W. Hobbs, 38; Mrs. Catherine Fa- 
hay, 35; Mrs. Ellen Carr, 72 —At Charlestown, Miss Sarah A. Rogers, 22; Mr . 
Rufus J. Feverty, printer, 29.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Harriet Macarty, 58.— At 
Dorchester, Mrs. Olive Bradford Jenkins, 56.—At Watertown, John L. 
mock, Esq., 60; Mrs. Mary Melina Packard, 344.—At Newton Upper Falls, Mrs 
Mary "abby, wife of Hiram Stiidley, Esq., of New York. 28.—At Dedham, Mrs 
Hopestill, wife of Dr. J. Stimson. —At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Wood, 41.—at 
Hull, Mr Charles W. Turner, 41.—At Framingham, Mrs. Deborah Herring, 
77.—At Newburyport, Mrs. Johanna Jackson; Mrs. Aun, wife of Rev. Thomas 
Tracy, 70.—At Dunstable, Mr. Asa Butterfield, 55.—At Uxbridge, Mre Sarah 
wife of Rev. Samuel Clarke, 50.—At Fall River, Miss Lucia B. Tillinghast, 18 
—At Barnstable Mrs. Sarah, wife of Capt. Caleb Sprague, 42.—At Edgartown, 
Mrs. Susan, wife Mr. Daniel Vincent, 71—At West Tisbury, WidowdMfary 
Hancock, 47.—At Pittsfield, Miss Catharine Berry, 17. — antucket. Mrs 
Betsey Barker, 61; Mra. Priscilla Swain, 72.—At Exeter, N . H., Mr. Johu B 
Kidder, formerly of Charlestown, Mass., 51.—At New York, Mrs. Caroline W 
wife of Mr. Lewis H. Morris, formerly of Boston. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 

This presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
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tales, sketches and poems, by the pest AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WHERE I WOULD LIE. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


When I am gone to that far spirit land, 

From whence to earth no soul hath ere returned, 
To lift the mystic veil that hides our view, 

When naught is left of all that once I was, 

Save the icy form, the tenement of clay : 

I would be borne to my last resting-place, 

In some green spot beneath the blue of heaven, 
Where the delicious breath of the balmy spring 
Might float around me, and the dirge-like winds 
Of sighing autumn, in low, solemn numbers, 
Chant o’er my grave their mournful requiem. 
Lay me not in the cold and cheerless tomb, 

The prison-house of death: but place my form, 
Silent, and as though of marble made, 

In the kind bosom of my mother Earth, 

Where once again my dust shall mix with hers. 
Not many circling years shall roll around 

Their onward orbit to the far off bounds 

Of time, before, methinks, my life’s frail bark 
Shall have launched forth upon the great unknown, 
Perchance to sink within some fearful depth, 

Or safely wafted by angelic hands, 

To some fair haven of the better land. 

When this soul of mine has winged its flight, 

I would that the frail tenement of clay, 

Where once it dwelt, might peaceful lie among 
Its kindred dust. And lo! when pealing far 
Through earth and heaven, shall sound the trump of God, 
May it arise from the long clasp of death, 

Clad in the garments of celestial brightness, 

And joining there the choir of angel harpers, 
Traverse with them the golden streets above, 
And evermore through heaven's high arches peal 
The grand and glorious song of earth’s redeemed. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FOOLISH TOM HORN. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


ImpvLse raises the old cat with many and many a young man. 
He may be safe just now, for he knows where he is; but to-mor- 
row, or in the course of the next hour, he is liable to be in the 
maze of a difficulty from which nothing but brass or a good sword 
can ever extricate him. 

Thus it chanced to be with our misguided friend, Tom Horn. 
A cleverer fellow, in the common acceptance of that word, pro- 
bably never passed you his cigar case ; nor a jollier one, upon oc- 
casion ; nor an easier, freer, more careless, or trust-to-luck individ- 
ual. He always lived, when he got a dollar, as if he should never 
need another. And in spite of his improvident habits, he man- 
aged somehow to keep always with the rest of the world, too. 

There is no trying to tell how many hearts he broke, here and 
there, nor into how many scrapes he got in consequence. It 
would be nonsense to think of reckoning up his conquests, wheth- 
er against the efforts of other men, or over the more delicate na- 
tures of the female sex. Wherever he was he was proud to be 
esteemed a lion. 

His impulses led him into all manner of difficulties. He had hard- 
ly extricated himself from one before he found himself over head 
and ears in another. Perplexities, especially of the amatory sort, 
he never failed to be mixed up in. He invariably had an exhaust- 
ing affair on his hands. And all this simply because he was run 
away with by his sudden feelings. They were like wild horses 
hitched to him, without curb or rein. 

Last summer Tom took it in his head to make a little excur- 
sion into the country. So taking down a large map of the State, 
he studied over it, and studied over it, till he fixed his thoughts on 
Obed as the very place where he wished to sojourn. It was ex- 
ceedingly inland, it had public houses of one kind and another, 
and it was understood to be a locality full of the delightfulest ru- 
ral associations. 

rdingly, on the twentieth day of July, he crammed his 
summer effects into a good-sized carpet-bag, bade his anxious 
landlady “‘ good morning,” and sallied forth. First to the cars. 
The cars took him within two miles, or such a matter, of Obed, 
and a coach, such as you cannot find anywhere except in the coun- 
try, trundled him on the rest of the way. 

Once installed in his little seven-by-nine room at the hotel, he 
began to look industriously about him. On investigation, he dis- 
covered that there was another establishment for summer boarders 
right next his hotel, and easily overlooked from his own little win- 
dow. Here was a subject for him to study. His curiosity was 
piqued, as usual. And down he sat, with open window, day after 
day, and for so many hours each day, to watch for any stray de- 
velopments that might offer. 

It was not long before he thought himself paid for his trouble. 
For nearly opposite, at a window always open and with the cur- 
tains drawn completely aside, sat a beautiful young creature with 
dark curls and fair complexion, who to appearances was engaged 
in embroidering, but in fact was occupied with throwing glances 
over at our friend Tom. 

There he sat, making everybody but her believe he was reading ; 
and there she sat, trying to impose on the world the idea that she 
accomplished a deal of fancy work every day. They grew tender 
very soon with their eyes, and finally came to exchanging smiles. 
At this stage of the proceedings Tom certainly supposed he must 
be. crazy. 


By-and-by he bowed to her. What was his delight to find that 


she stared fixedly yet pleasantly at him a moment, and then nod- 


ded back as gracefully as a spirit! Now he was beside himself in 
truth. He wished he had wings, that-he might fly straight across 
to her window. He wanted to throw himself out of his own win- 
dow and go in some way through the air over to her, and hover 
about her charming face. 

One day after another went along, Tom more a victim to his 
feelings than ever. She sat and looked at him and he sat and 
looked at her. In the course of his life, Tom had picked up, 
among other things, a sort of knowledge of the language of mates. 
So he bethought himself that he would try an experiment with 
signs and dumb show. 

He made a few letters in the air. She immediately replied in 
the same way, making other letters in return. He was delighted 
more than ever, and found he had finally “struck a vein.” If 
they could in this way arrange it so as to talk with one another, 
the business was a safe and profitable one. By means of his 
signs he asked her Christian name. 

“ Bessy,” answered she ; “ short for Elizabeth.” 

“Mine is Tom,” he rejoined. “ What is the color of your cyes, 


Bessy ?” 
“ Black,”—with a hesitating smile. ‘‘ Yours are blue; I can 
tell from here.” 


“ Are you a stranger in these parts ?” asked Tom. 

“ Yes; came out to pass a few weeks with some friends.” 

‘* Friends boarding in the house with you ?” 

She nodded yes. 

“T wish I had taken rooms there too,” communicated Tom. 
“Why didn’t I?” 

“ We are full here now,” returned his fair friend. 

Throwing a kiss to her from the tips of his fingers, as he heard 
some one rap on his door, he closed half his shutter and sprang up 
to let in the applicant. 

Next day he returned to his exciting occupation, taking care to 
secure himself against sudden interruption. This was an adven- 
ture that occupied his thoughts and his heart. He was in for it in 
good earnest. This time he found his new inamorata punctual at 
her post, and apparently awaiting him. Her face lit up with a 
smile, she bowed, and, in response to his own advances, kissed her 


hand tohim. This, surely, was getting on bravely. With his 
thumbs and fingers he went to work again. 
“TI think you are beautiful,” said he. “TI feel as if I had known 


you always. Are you from the city ?” 

She nodded yes, as a quicker way than by signs. 

“ Parents 

“ No.” 

“ Brothers ?” 

“Not here. One in town; the other in California.” 

Tom half wished they were both in California. 

“ Relations with you ¢” 

“An uncle and aunt. That is all. But they watch me, you 
know.” 

Tom here clasped his hands across his breast, made up a face of 
the most deeply sympathetic pretensions, and declared that he 
would like to tie them both up in a bag and hide them down cellar 
together fora month. She shook her head and curls at him play- 
fully, as much as to say—‘ That never would answer in the 
world; for they are going to leave me something one of these 
days !” 

“Rich?” pursued Tom. 

“ Yes,”—with her head only. 

Tom could have clasped the dear creature in his arms only for 
the distance that lay between them. ‘“ Now,”’ said he to himself, 
“this girl’s a prize. I'll have her or die in the attempt! Let me 
once handle the bonds and stocks that her Jew of an uncle is go- 
ing to leave her, and I think I can make a different thing of life 
entirely !” 

“TI wish we could meet,” he went on, “ I have so much to tell 
you. I want to see you closer; take your hand; and talk with 
you. I want to hear your voice; to look into your eyes; and 
watch the play of your countenance. Can’t we mect somewhere ?”’ 


She hesitated. At length she gave a timid assent to his pro- 
posal. Tom could have died that minute, for joy. Thrice he 
kissed his hand to her, rising to his feet and bowing. His.manner 
was already that of a most passionate lover. 

“In the orchard,” he suggested, “ down the lane below,” point- 
ing in the direction of the locality that was thus to be made sa- 
cred. To that she agreed also. 

“ What time ?” he inquired. 

She dared not suggest herself. She would leave that to him. 

“ To-morrow afternoon *?” said he, in the form of an interroga- 
tory. 

“ Yes; that would answer very well.” 

“At three o'clock ?” 

“ Yes,” again. 

And so it was arranged. 

Tom could scarcely sleep at all that night, and no wonder. To 
a person of an impulsive and nervous temperament, like himself, a 
matter of this sort was a great affair. It made his pulses flutter 
and trip a good deal faster than those of people in more ordinary 
circumstances. 

In the afternoon, and at a little past three o’clock, he stole off 
for a stroll down to the orchard in the rear. His way was through 
a pleasant lane, shaded here and there with a broad-spreading ap- 
ple-tree, over long strips of most delicious green grass, and through 
a gate or two that kept out vagabonds and stray cattle. 

Arrived, finally, at the spot designated, he leaped the bars that 
stretched across his path, and looked carefully all around the en- 
closure. Old stone walls shut it in on every side, and the grass 
was as thick and vigorous as in June. The apple-trees stood in 
dense order, their shadows giving an almost forest-like look to the 


whole orchard. The sun glistened in through the leaves, and 
touched up with a yellow brilliancy the young fruit that had begun 
to make its boasts to the eye of the proprietor. Altogether it was 
a very beautiful rural scene, and just the place that youthful lovers 
would select for the exchange of vows or admiration. 

Tom went strolling about here and there, almost at.random, 
gazing all around him, and wondering whereabouts he should find 
his friend Bessy. For some minutes he inclined to the opinion 
that she had not yet arrived. But suddenly catching a glimpse of 
a white dress beneath a distant apple-tree, and seeing that the per- 
son’s back was turned to him, and leaning against the tree, he 
took heart and inwardly returned thanks for his luck. He went 
nearer, to satisfy himself of the identity of Bessy. Yes—thero 
were those long, dark curls, and that same black hair. He was 
certain of her now. His suit was accepted, and his fortune was 
made for his lifetime. 

In order to afford her a delightful surprise, he resolved to creep 
stealthily up behind her, and then to rush forward and throw his 
arms around her neck. All of which would, no doubt, constitute 
a very pretty arrangement. 

So up he stole a-tiptoe, working his way slowly through the 
tangled grass, till he came very near to the tree ; then, with a laugh 
and an exclamation of tenderness, he threw himself down on the 
ground beside his fair one, wound his arms about her, and began 
uttering protestations of his devoted attachment. Instead of re- 
ciprocating this sort of sentiment at all, the lady threw down the 
newspaper she had been reading, and screamed out at the very 
top of her voice: “Alfred! Alfred! Aurrep!” 

It was a scream of terror and desperation. 

In an instant almost, up sprang a man from the grass and shad- 
ows somewhere, in his shirt sleeves, carrying another newspaper 
in his hand. He looked to sce what the matter was, and flew to 
the rescue as swift as lightning. 

Before Tom could begin to recover from his astonishment at 
the lady’s screams, he found himself set on by the fists of the gen- 
tleman in summer afternoon undress, pounded till he could not seo 
one from the other, kicked all about the grass, and ordered to take 
himself out of the orchard in no time at all! So different a recep- 
tion from what he had expected. The difficulty was, he had mis- 
taken another man’s wife for the girl of his heart. They were a 
couple who boarded in the same house with young Bessy. 

Blind, bloody and swollen, and mortified even more than he was 
disfigured, he dragged himself away without a word of explana- 
tion, and started for his room by the most private way. In the 
lane he met Bessy herself. He could just recognize her; but she 
did not know him, though so much surprised at bis appearance. 
She thanked Heaven that she did not know him, and passed quiet- 
ly on. It was a sad termination indeed to prospects that ten 
minutes before were so golden. 

The same night he pai‘ his bill at the hotel, hired a conveyance 
to the cars, and slipped off to parts unknown to the dwellers of 
Obed. The story got about very soon. Only one person really 
understood the secret of it, and that person was Bessy ; but she 
was prudent when it was absolutely necessary, and nobody was 
ever the wiser for what she knew on the subject. 

It was said that Tom Horn was cured of his amatory impulses ; 
but there is no telling how that is. As likely as not, he will get 
into a worse scrape, ten times over, when the next summer shincs 
over our heads. Such sad dogs never will learn a new trick,—not 
even when it will protect them against the results of the old ones. 


SAGACITY OF DOGS. 


Among many curious yet well authenticated anecdotes, illustrat- - 
ing the wonderful sagacity, or reasoning powers of the canine race, 
the following deserves a place: A large Newfoundland dog, 
belonged to the captaip of a ship engaged in the trade between 
Nova Scotia and Greenock. On one occasion, the captain brought 
from Halifax a beautiful cat, which formed a particular acquaint- 
ance with Rover; and these two animals of such different natures 
were almost inseparable during the passage. On arriving at 
Greenock, the cat was presented by the captain to a lady of his 
acquaintance, who resided nearly half a mile from the quay, in 
whose family she remained for several weeks, and was occasionally 
visited by her friend and fellow-passenger, Rover, who seemed not 
a little displeased at the separation which had taken place between 
them. On the day, however, when the ship was to leave the 
for another voyage, the usual bustle on board gave Rover a hint of 
what was going on, and he decided on his course of conduct with- 
out delay. He jumped on shore, made his last visit to puss, 
seized her in his teeth, much to her astonishment, and carried her 
through the streets to the quay, just as the ship was about hauling 
off. ife made a spring, cleared the gunwale, and fairly shipped 
his feline friend in good order and well conditioned, in and upon 
the good ship called the Nancy of Greenock ; and then ran to his 
master, wagging his tail, as if entreat.ng that she might remain on 
board.—N. Y. Albion. 


FEEDING FISH. 

The last efficient sea-fish pond we chanced to examine is situated 
near Port Nesson, Wigtownshire. It was constructed in 1800. A 
flight of steps leads downward to a small platform, by the water’s 
edge, and the moment the old woman, who was our conductress, 
showed herself in the act of descending those steps, the whole 
body of codfish moved toward her, just as a flock of poultry fol- 
lows a henwife. She had in her hand a basin filled with sand-eels 
and limpets ; and when we neared the surface of the pond, and 
were seen by the fish to be manipulating the contents of the basin, 
as many as could press themselves close in shore raised their heads, 
or at least the antgrior portion, quite out of the water, opened their 
mouths wide, and made a gurgling and occasionally a snapping 
sound, the latter occasioned by the sudden shutting of their jaws 
when they felt or fancied that something had dropped between 
them. As we stood on the lowest step, au niveau of the water, 
some of them laid their large, languishing faces over our feet, 
allowed us to put our hands beneath them, and roll them over, or 
even raise and replunge them—as nurses do children—out of, and 
then beneath their native brine. ‘The species were chiefly cod, 
with a few lithe, a gurnard, and a small grilse or sea trout.— 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The total export of treasures from California ports for the last 
seven months is rising $30,000,000. Paper-making in the 
United States has become one of our greatest productive interests, 
in consequence of the unrestrained liberty of the press, the preva- 
lence of common school education, and the appetite for literature 
of all descriptions. -— The Chicago Times states that 3750 build- 
ings have been erected in that city since the commencement of the 
year. —— The Philadelphia Journal says that there is considerable 
commotion just now existing among the police of that city, arising 
out of the recent stringent orders of the mayor. Many of them 
threaten to resign in a body, and a party from one of the upper 
districts have already presented themselves at the mayor’s office 
for that purpose. —— They have had a lady at Sharon Springs, 
so they say, who would ring tho bell with a pistol eight times out 
of ten. —— A ludicrous mistake recently occurred in San Fran- 
cisco. The citizens had held several enthusiastic meetings, ap- 
pointed committees, marshals, president, etc., and made ready for 
a grand celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Lafayette, on the 6th of September, when all at once it was dis- 
covered that Lafayette was born Sept. 6, 1757, instead of 1756, as 
was supposed, and the hundredth anniversary does not occur until 
next year. —— The Joint Library Committee of Congress have or- 
dered a full sized statue of Hancock to embellish the capitol. A 
man named Bonar, at Kennet, England, was lately fined for using 
a steel-yard which was found to be incorrect, and though it turned 
out that the inaccuracy of the steel-yard used had defrauded Mr. 
Bonar himself, the penalty was enforced. —— In the year 1800 
there was not a single railroad in the world. —— Lord Campbell, 
in his Lives of the Chancellors, says that Lord Tenterdon, the cel- 
ebrated judge, expired with these words on his lips: ‘‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury, you will now consider your verdict.” The last words 
of Lord Hermand, the Scotch judge, were equally striking and 
professional: “ Guilty, but recommended to the mercy of the 
court.” —— It is estimated that fourteen thousand Africans have 
been landed in Cuba within the last eight months. —— It is said 
that sole leather (instead of iron) boxes about the axles of omni- 
buses and other vehicles relieves them, almost entirely, of the deaf- 
ening noise which the iron ones make, and that they will outlast 
those of iron. ——John Bray, a farmer of Bleinham, Canada, 
poisoned himself and five children with strychnine, during the ab- 
sence of his wife. ——The next expedition to Liberia will sail 
from ™ altimore early in November, in the Colonization Society’s 
new ship, John Stevens, now being built in that city. The ship, 
it is supposed, will accommodate about 300 passengers. —— In 
Canada West, where certain species of wild grapes are very abun- 
dant, the manufacture of wine, recently introduced, has been at- 
tended with the most signal success. —— A Clarkesville paper 
speaking of the low water in the Tennessee, says that a rise of 
three feet came down a few days previous, but could not get over 
the shoals ! Thomas Jefferson was but 23 years old when he 
draughted the Declaration of Independence. —— The commercial 
tonnage of the United States exceeds that of Great Britain by the 
amount of ten per cent., and exceeds that of all other European 
nations (excluding Great Britain) by the amount of over nine hun- 
dred thousand tons. Mr. Kennedy was bitten by a rattlesnake 
near Wakulla, Florida; he applied the white of an egg and salt to 
the wound, drank abundantly of spirits, and the next day was 
about his business. —— The population of New York is dying off 
at the rate of one every seventeen minutes, day and night, all the 
year round. What a steady succession of agonies !—— The great 
bell for the clock-tower of Westminster Palace has been cast at 
the village of Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees. The metal em- 
ployed amounted to eighteen tons. The ringing of that bell must 
be very gratifying to invalids residing in its vicinity. 


James G. Percrvay.—Professor Olmstead lately spoke of Per- 
cival as the “ most learned man in the country at the time of his 
death.” His poetic talents, in connection with which we com- 
monly think of him, formed but a single item in the vast resources 
of his mind. He possessed a deep knowledge of medicine, was 
acquainted with nearly all the modern languages, and was pro- 
nounced by Sir Charles Lyell to be one of the most extraordinary 
men in geology whom he had ever met. Yet this brilliantly gifted 
and accomplished man lived and died in poverty. 


Pavements anpD Heattu.—Every city should endeavor to 
have its streets well paved, because health and pavements have an 
intimate relationship. In the city of Rome the utmost watchful- 
ness is exercised respecting the pavement of the streets, because it 
has been found that malarian fever is sure to visit every unpaved 
locality in it. In the city of Liverpool, England, narrow and un- 
paved streets in which the typhus fever used to rage the year 
round, were rendered healthy by paving. 


Toveration 1x Turkey.—Since the publication of the new 
law in Turkey, 106 Christian churches have been repaired or con- 
structed. The Sultan alone contributed $5000 to one, building in 
the island of Candia. In fact, everything is done by him and his 
government to conciliate his Christian subjects, and to improve 
the condition of the empire. 


To 1t.—John Brougham is rapidly making a for- 
tune at the Bowery Theatre. He richly deserves it, and no one 
would adorn a fortune better. 

Wetsu Cuvurca.—The Welsh Presbyterians intend to erect a 
house of worship in Philadelphia, where the gospel will be preached 
in Welsh and English. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The St. Paul Pioneer gives the intelligence of a threatened war 
between the Sioux and Chippewa Indians. 


“The Medical World” is the name of a new weekly publica- 
tion in this city, edited by Dr. J. V. C. Smith. - 


A panther was killed at Chesterfield, New York, lately, measur- 
ing six feet in length, and with claws an inch long. 


A young man named John Curtis was shot dead lately near 
Cincinnati, by a gentieman, whose house he entered for the pur- 
pose of robbing it. 

It is understood that, owing to the unsettled political condition 
of affairs in Nicaragua, no new minister for that country will, at 
present, be received here. 


A young girl, about six years of age, residing in Albany, in a 
state of somnambulism went to the window and fell out head fore- 
most. The fall and slight injury she received awoke her. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, is now said to have a population of 10,000 
souls. In 1849 it did not contain 500. During the present sea- 
son, 28,000 persons stopped at three of the leading hotels. 

A woman at work in a flax mill in Patterson, N. J., while en- 
gaged in cleaning some of the machinery before leaving at night, 
caught her long hair in a shaft, which tore her scalp entirely off. 


Harrison Randall, an esteemed citizen of Mercer county, Ky., 
was in good health, excepting that he was very fleshy and very 
sleepy—so he went to sleep, and died after a nap of several days. 

A paper published in British India publishes a letter from a 
person at Karrachee, who says that he is determined to export 
120,000 salted rats to China. The Chinese eat rats, and he thinks 
they may sell. 


A large flouring mill, called the Cairo City Mill, has just been 
completed at Cairo, Ill., at a cost of $25,000. It is expected that 
it will grind and pack two hundred barrels of flour per day when 
in full operation. 

There are no male descendants of the family of Franklin to per- 
petuate his name. The celebrated Professor Bache, who has been 
spoken of as “the nearest descendant of Dr. Franklin living,” is 
one of many great-grandchildren. 


Russia, notwithstanding her reverses in the late war, seems as 
powerful and vigorous as ever, and will soon be ready to make 
another struggle for power and territory, especially if other Euro- 
pean powers get together by the eurs. 


Notwithstanding the beauty of his consort, the empress, Napo- 
leon is reported to be desperately in love with two other persons— 
the Countess Castiglione, a Florentine of great wealth and beauty, 
and the celebrated Miss Neil, of England. 


The Register general estimates that there are nearly 40,000 sur- 
names in England. Among them there are 51,000 families bear- 
ing the name of Smith, and 51,000 that of Jones. The Smiths 
and Joneses alone are supposed to include about a million of the 
population. 


Among the inmates of the Maryland State Hospital there is an 
old man whose derangement has taken a very peculiar character. 
He has great horror of anything in print. He steadily refuses to 
read any printed matter, alleging that it is not reliable, and per- 
verts and misleads the mind. 

The library ought to have the same attention as the green- 
house ; light, air and equal moisture ought to be imparted to the 
leaves in either case. Light without injury to color, moisture 
without mildew, and air without soot, are as necessary to the 
librarian’s as to the gardener’s charge. 


Another expedition is abeut to be undertaken to discover the 
source of the White Nile. It will be under the command of the 
French Count D’Escayrac de Lauture. It will be fitted out at a 
great expense, and will comprise twelve European, and three hun- 
dred Egyptian soldiers, with interpreters, boats, steamers and other 
conveniences. 


Two boys were playing in one of the rooms of the Pacific Mills, 
at Lawrence, Mass., lately, when one of them, Michael McDon- 
nell, was accidentally pushed into a tub of water heated ‘to 165 
degrees, in which he was immersed to his neck. He was immedi- 
ately rescued and plunged into cold water, but died the same 
night in the greatest pain. 

A grand celebration has just been held in Leipsic, of the jubi- 
leum in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the house of Brockhaus, booksellers and publishers. In com- 
memoration of the event, Henry Brockhaus, the head of the firm, 
has presented a thousand dollars to the Schiller foundation, and a 
thousand dollars to the “ Institution for Decayed Booksellers,” in 
Dresden. 


So far from the Sultan’s having abolished the slave trade, ac- 
cording to promise, its mischief has been so much accelerated of 
late, that white slaves can be bought to-day in Constantinople for 
twenty-five dollars each, and black ones for almost nothing. Ina 
country rooted in tradition, the only reforms easily effected are 
those upon paper; such is commonly the end of reformation in 
Turkey. 

The latest advices furnish reason for believing that the relations 
between France and England are not as friendly as formerly, in 
consequence of some misunderstanding in relation to Spanish 
affairs. On the other hand, it is thought that England is very 
desirous of being on the. most friendly terms with the United 
States. A rupture between Great Britain and France before many 
months would not be surprising. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, writing from Balti- 
more, says :—The yellow fever is originally miasmatic, produced 
by atmospheric influences, becomes then contagious, and is termi- 
nated by other atmospheric influences. The.symptoms are those 
of nervous and putrid fever. The real yellow fever confines itself 
between the equator and the fortieth degree of north latitude, and 
never penetrates more than eighty miles from the sea-coast. 

The new electric cable to be laid down between Sardinia and 
the coast of Africa has been lost. Its length was above 120 miles, 
and it was insured at Lloyd’s for £30,000. The vessel which was 
paying out the cable had reached Galate Island, when a tremen- 
dous storm came on, and in order to save the ship and the lives of 
those on board, they were obliged to drop the cable. This is the 
second cable lost in the attempt to establish the communication at 
this point with Africa. 


The English papers announce the death of the celebrated Arctic 
navigator, Sir John Ross, rear admiral in the British navy, at the 
advanced age of 80. Having entered the navy in 1786, he took 
an active part in the war of the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century. In 1818, he accompanied Sir Edward Parry 
in his expedition to the Arctic seas, and subsequently spent up- 
wards of four years there, from 1829 to 1833, in command of en- 
other expedition to these inhospitable regions, and on his return 
received the honor of knighthood from William IV., for his dis- 
tinguished services. 


Foreign Items. 


Paul Julien, the violinist, is about to leave the United States for 
Europe, agreeably to a royal invitation from the court of France. 

Madame Thillon has retired from the stage, and an action for di- 
vorce is now pending between the charming vocalist and M. Thillon. 

The London Post estimates the cost of the war with Russia at 
£80,000,000 ; and recommends that an annual sum be applied to 
converting personal annuities into terminable ones. 


France is comparatively tranquil on the surface, but there are, 
nevertheless, many causes of anxiety and apprehension. The peo- 
ple of that country are at once impulsive and impatient. 

Venice contains the largest collection of archives in the world. 
They occupy eighteen miles of shelves, which are distributed 
through no less than two hundred and ninety-eight apartments. 

In Italy discontent is spreading in the legations, and alarm is 
manifested at Naples in consequence of the now ascertained move- 
ment of the Muratist party. This party has been circulating a 
programme or proclamation at Naples with secrecy and activity. 

A very large quantity of wheat has been shipped this season in 
the Sea of Azoff. Up to the middle of August about a million 
chetwerts, or 720,0v0 quarters, were shipped at Taganrog and 
Rostoff ; and it is estimated that a similar quantity has probably 
been shipped at Berdiansk and Marloupol. 

Accounts from Hungary mention that within the memory of 
man there has not been such a Juxuriantly abundant promise for 
the vintage as during the present season; and contracts for the 
supply of wine have been entered into by German and French 
houses with the proprictors of vineyards. 


Sands of Gold. 


...- He that sips of many arts, drinks of none.—Fuller. 

.... Volatility of words is carelessness in actions; words are 
the wings of actions.—Larater. 

.... Reason cannot show itself more reasonable, than to leave 
reasoning on things above reason.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

..+. To judge by the event, is an error all abuse, and all com- 
mit ; for, in every instance, courage, if crowned with success, is 
heroism ; if clouded by defeat, temerity.— Colton. 

.... No man’s body is as strong as his appetites, but Heaven 
has corrected the boundlessness of his desires by stinting his 
strength and contracting his capacities. — 7illotsun. 

.... Life is the jailor of the soul in this filthy prison, and its 
only deliverer is death : what we call life is a journey to death, and 
what we call death is a passport to life.— Colton. 

..+. The passions are the only orators that always persuade : 
they are, as it were, a natural art, the rules of which are infallible ; 
and the simplest man, with passion, is more persuasive than the 
most eloquent without it.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... The most natural beauty in the world is honesty and moral 
truth. For all beauty is truth. True features make the beauty 
of a face: and true proportion the beauty of architecture : as true 
measures that of harmony and music.—Sha/lesbury. 

.... Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; anguish 
of body, none. This proves that the health of the mind is of far 
more consequence to our happiness than the health of the body, 
although both are deserving of much more attention than cither of 
them receives.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


There is a time for all things. The time to “leave” is when a 
young lady asks you how the walking is. 

Never, perhaps, are children dearer to their parents than when, 
as at present, the price of bread and meat is excessive.—Punch. 

The man who can crack a joke in half a minute after a fifty-two 
pound weight has fallen on his toes, may be called excruciatingly 
funny. 

Talk about ‘“‘ mysterious knockings,” what is more mysterious 
than the knockings of two human hearts, set in operation by the 
magnetism of youthful love ¢ 

Somebody thinks that if nature had designed a man to be a 
drunkard, he would have constructed him like a churn, so that the 
more he drank, the more firmly he would stand. 

They have a new way of hatching chickens in the west, by which 
a single maternal fowl is made to do the duty of a hundred. They 
fill a barrel with eggs and place a hen on the bunghole. 

My opponent, Mr. Speaker, persists in saying that he is entitled 
to the floor. Whether this is so or not, I shall not inquire. All I 
have got to say is, that he will get floored if he interrupts mo 
again. 

An old gentleman who had dabbled all his life in statistics, says 
he never heard of but one woman who insured her life. He ac- 
counts for this, by the singular fact of one of the questions being, 
“ What is your age ¢” 

An old revolutioner says that of all the solemn hours he ever 
saw, that occupied in going home one dark night from the Widow 
Bem’s, after being told by her daughter Sally that he “needn’t 
come again,” was the most solemn. 
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BALEOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND HIS BROTHERS. 
The spirited engraving on this page presents us with equestrian 
its of the present emperor of Russia, Alexander II. and his 
thers, the grand dukes Constantine, Nicholas and Michael, who 
appear as we have named them, in order, from left to right, the 
mperial group being depicted as they exhibited themselves to the 
loyal eyes of the populace of Moscow on the recent grand gala of 
the coronation, with the details of which the papers are now filled. 
The young emperor looks “every inch a king.” The eldest son 
of the late Czar, Nicholas, he 1s about thirty years of age. He is 
already to have given proof of energy and ability, and he 
passed through a training well calculated to fit him for the impor- 
tant station he occupies. On his accession to the throne, he found 
the empire involved in a terrible struggle, comparable only in its 


son of the emperor, since, at the date ot Alexander’s birth, Nicho- 
las had only been grand duke. So late as the past summer, there 
were apprehensions of a revolutian, with the en of dethroning 
Alexander and substituting Constantine in his p The danger 
seems, for the present, to have blown over. Constantine is inferior 
in stature and personal appearance to his imperial brother. His fea- 
tures are regular, but bear marks of ure care; and, if the 
expression of his countenance be taken in evidence, his temper is 
the reverse of angelic. He was educated for the navy, trained on 
board ship, performed a voyage round the world in company with 
his governor, Admiral Lutke, seemed to identify himself with the 
maritime power of the empire, and is distinguished by manners 
and speech as bluff as any sailor need possess. He is reputed to 
hold England in the most cordial detestation, though he visited 
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and sterile command—and of such family discipline there are pre 
cedents abundant in the history of Russian sovereigns—so long 
will it be impossible for any Russian liegeman to exertise aught 
but a delegated authority, or to foster a party that would have more 
than a semblance of influence, or, indeed, of existence.” The 
czar’s younger brothers, the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael— 
one born in 1831 and the other in 18832—are chiefly known to the 
public by the they took at the battle of Inkermann. Pre- 
vious to the conflict, the Grand Duke Michael, a fine, stout young 
fellow, who was noticed on several occasions riding about with a 
white dog for a companion, informed the soldiers that the ezar had 
issued orders that every Frenchman and Englishman should be 
driven into tlie sea ere the year was closed; but when the grand 
dukes heard of the slaughter of their men, they turned pale; and 


ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, AND HIS THREE BROTHERS, 
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magnitude to that in which it was engaged in the memorable 
1812, when N , at the head of the greatest army of modern 
times—an army that might be said to embrace nations in its ranks 
of all the Rus- 
sias. Though trained to arms, and the chief of a military nation, 
still it is said that Alexander does not love war for the sake of 
glory, and certainly the fall of Sebastopol is not calculated to in- 
ire him with any great enthusiasm for military campaigns. The 
Duke Constantine, who, from his fierce, daring and impet- 
~us character is the hero of the Russian nobility, was born in the 
+ 1827, after Nicholas had ascended the throne; and the cir- 
of his having been thus “born in the le,” accord- 
Petersburg gossip, raised, in their youthful days, a dispute 

the brothers, Constantine asserting that he was the 


that country in 1847, and inspected its naval arsenals and dock- 
yards in the most minutest details, and with the most careful atten- 
tion. He is said to be surrounded in St. Petersburg by a band of 


followers known as the “old Russian y,” and is suspected to 
govern the empire over which his bro nominally reigns. Hith- 
erto, however, he has given no of eminent talent. Speak- 


ing of the Grand Duke Constantine, the author of that interestin 
work, “‘ Nine Years in Russsia,” says: “It has been insinua 
that he rules the empire over which his brother nominally reigns ; 
such however, those which of 
powerful opposing parties in Russia, must recei with great 
caution, As tous os the czar, in the absoluteness of his authority, 
can, by a word, consign his nearest relative, like any other subject, 
to a dungeon, or send him into exile, or appoint him to a distant 


when the day was irretrievably lost they burst into tears, retreated 
with their staff, and implored Menschikoff to make the best capit- 
ulation he could and abandon the hopeless struggle. Such, at 
least, is the English account of their behaviour, which must, of 
course, be received with due caution. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
has recently been appointed chief of the division of the pioneers 
of the cavalry of the guard; and the Grand Duke Michael chief 
of the second division of the artillery of the guard. Promotion is 
rapid when one’s brother is emperor and commander-in-chief. 
Over how vast an empire has Alexander II. been summoned to 
preside—the largest, probably, that has ever existed in ancient or 
modern times. All this vast territory, and more than sixty-five 
millions of people, are ruled by the will of the one man whose por- 
trait faces us on this page. 
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